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the perfect he ino ninleeaie! 


By Product Coal \ 


Not until the engine backs a car of Pond Creek Coal 
into your siding and you feed the first of it mto your 
furnaces, will you KNOW the perfect By Product 
Coal. 


Firmer Coke—higher gas yield—richer in all by 
products—obtainable in all sizes. For By Product— 
Illuminating Gas—Malleable and Steam purposes. 


There is only one Pond Creek Coal. Be sure and get 
the genuine. Its performance is properly guaranteed 
by this company—exclusive dealers in Quality Coals. 
Correspondence is invited. 


THE TILDESLEY 
COAL COMPANY 


H. G. TILDESLEY, Pres. H. B. FRANCIS, Sec. and Treas. 


General Offices @ 2 - ‘i a Branch Office 


Ingalls Bldg. BONDE | 1001 U. B. Bldg. 
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Standard Water Gas Sets 


Get Bulletin J-210-C 


BUILT BY 


Ge)A\/estern Gas 






Construction Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Standard “Western” water gas 
sets provide a reliable source of 
gas. Excellent capacity and econ- 
omy results are being secured 
from the sets shown above. 


Purifiers 


Compare the size of the stack 
tee with the diameter of the su- 
perheater, the size of the charging 
door with the adjacent floor 
stands. 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical Retorts 




















GLOVER-WEST 
COKE EXTRACTOR 





ONLY THE CHIMNEY DAMPERS ARE MANIPULATED FOR CONTROL 


The size or volume of the retort is the result of experience in installa- 
tions all over the world, and is justified by the unbroken success with 
which EVERY CLASS OF COAL HAS BEEN DEALT WITH. 


Glover-West Vertical Retorts for Continuous Carbo nization 


Vena GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


of America, ine. 
150 Nassau St. New York 
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The Gas Industry in Argentina 


SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Although a number of small gas companies oper- 
ate plants in numerous cities of the interior yet it 
may be said that the modern gas industry of Argen- 
tina is limited to Buenos Aires where the Primitiva 
Gas Company produces fully 98 per cent of the sup- 
ply. This company owes its origin to a fusion of the 
interests of the Primitiva Gas Company, the River 
Plate Gas Company, and the Buenos Aires New Gas 
Company, Ltd., which took place in London early in 
January, 1910. This amalgamation desirable for 
many reasons but apparently unobtainable up to that 
date, was eventually effected owing to the position 
taken by the Municipality of Buenos Aires with re- 
gard to the prices of gas. 


For some years prior to the above date all three 
companies had been making and supplying gas to the 
Buenos Aires public without any concession other 
than contracts for public lighting, and although each 
company had on various occasions tried to obtain an 
exclusive concession for the supply of gas to the 
Municipality, yet nothing definite was accomplished 
due to the feelings of jealousy that existed between 
the companies themselves. The City Council was, 
of course, anxious to obtain the best terms possible 
and at that time the Municipality was receiving 2 
centavos paper (the Argentine paper peso is worth 
42.1% U. S. currency at par rate of exchange) in the 
form of a Municipal Tax on every cubic meter of 
gas sold for private consumption by each of the three 
companies. Likewise the Council was desirous that 
the price of gas to consumers should be dropped con- 
siderably. After much bitter discussion in the pub- 
lic prints wherein every conceivable scheme was con- 
sidered, even to the handing over of all gas com- 
panies tc the Municipality, no definite conclusion was 
arrive: a: end in 1908 a city ordinance was passed 
which compelled all three companies to reduce the 
price of the gas for private lighting from 24 centavos 
to 22 centavos paper per cubic meter although the 
Municipality continued to collect the two centavo 
tax. Therinafter the gas companies received but 20 
centavos per cubic meter. 


Although this action on the part of the Municipali- 
ty caused a great deal of worry and anxiety to the 
directors of all three companies, yet it eventually had 
the desired effect of bringing them all into line for 


joint action. However, it was not until two of the 
large British Railway companies running into the 
city agreed to build a new union station on condi- 
tion that the Municipality widened the street and 
opened a public park on the site immediately facing 
the station which was then occupied by the Primi- 
tiva Gas Works that negotiations for a concession 
were again opened. By joint consent of the directors 
of the three companies the negotiations with the 
Municipality were left in the hands of Samuel Hale 
Pearson, a son of one of the pioneers of American 
business in Argentina, who, as representative of the 
Primitiva Gas Company, successfully carried out all 
of the arrangéments which resulted in obtaining, on 
behalf of the amalgamated companies, a concession 
for the supply of gas within the City of Buenos 
Aires for a period of 20 years from that date and at 
a price not to exceed 21 centavos paper per cubic 
meter of gas for private consumption. 


Tax Removed 


The gas companies under this concession were ex- 
empted from payment of the 2 centavos tax on the 
gas sold as also from all taxes they previously had 
to pay to the Municipality for permission to open the 
streets for laying service pipes and in return they 
agreed to pay one tax which amounted to 10 per cent 
on their net income from gas sold for private con- 
sumption. This concession is still in vogue but will 
expire in 1938. 

The Primitiva Gas Company, as the amalgamation 
is now known, is at present equipped to produce 
6,,000,000 cubic feet of gas when working at capacity, 
and is equipped with 16 through beds of retorts, two 
water gas plants, five gas holders with all modern 
coal and coke handling machinery, purifiers, mains, 
etc. 

In no part of the company’s works are the ma- 
terials dealt with by hand labor or shovel work. Un- 
der normal working conditions the 300,000 tons of 
raw materials and their residues are exclusively han- 
dled by machinery, from the point where the coal 
enters the factory on electrically operated cas of 
40 tons each up to the point at which the steaming 
coke is deposited on a pile in the yard by means of 
a steam crane. 
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A short summary of the difficulties this company 
has had to contend with will explain how this once 
prosperous undertaking which for many years prior 
to the war was a steady profit earner paying hand- 
some dividends from year to year was reduced to the 
very verge of bankruptcy. The year 1914 was the 
last successful year experienced by the gas industry 
in Argentina before 1922. The year 1915 opened with 
a steady downward trend in the affairs of all the 
gas companies in Argentina, and during that year the 
Primitiva Company’s profits were not sufficient to 
meet the interest of 5 per cent which was due on 
cumulative preferred stock, this obligation having to 
be paid by taking some £18,000 from the company’s 
reserve fund. In the following years 1916-1919 the 
affairs of the company grew steadily worse as, in ad- 
dition to paying no dividends to the holders, there 
was a trading loss to face amounting to £462,667, 
which placed the concern in the extremely precarious 
position of having practically used up the whole of 
the original working capital. 


Could Not Obtain Coal 


The main cause of this disastrous turn of affairs 
in the company’s business was without doubt at- 
tributable to its inability to obtain adequate supplies 
of gas coal either from Great Britain or the United 
States, while much of the coal that was secured at 
exorbitant prices was of inferior quality. 

As a substitute for the shortage of coal the com- 
pany then resorted to the use of firewood, bran, 
middlings, low grade flour, and by the adoption of 
these measures it was possible to maintain the sup- 
ply of gas, but results from the financial point of 
view were disastrous, as these substitutes give no 
residues and caused serious losses to the company 
besides which they reduced the calorific value of the 
gas used to such an extent that the company was 
constantly involved in law suits with consumers who, 
accustomed for many years to a fairly high calorific 
power gas, refused to pay their bills or even admit 
that the cause of the poor gas supply was beyond 
the control of the company. 

The most serious trouble, however, came from the 
Municipality of Buenos Aires which in 1914 began to 
find itself in serious financial difficulties with the re- 
sult that it did not pay over a period of years the 
Primitiva accounts for public lighting supplied 
through 20,000 gas lamps located in various districts 
of the City. At the end of 1914 the Municipality 
owed the company $500,000 pesos ; by the end of 1915 
the debt had grown to $1,500,000; in 1916, to $2,- 
500,000, and in 1917 the debt actually exceeded $3,- 
000,000 Argentine paper pesos. 


Company Won Out 


The fact that the company was supplying gas of 
a different quality gave the Municipality certain 
advantages regarding their indebtedness by first 
reducing the amounts of the public lighting ac- 
counts and afterwards imposing fines on the com- 
pany which eventually amounted to the total sum 
owing to the company. This situation brought on 
a lawsuit which continued for several months but 
was finally decided by arbitration in 1917 in favor 
of the company which was exonerated from all 


responsibility for having produced gas of a lower 
calorific value, and the Municipality was ordered 
to pay not only all outstanding accounts but also 
to. authorize changes in the existing gas conces- 
sion in order to provide for the then ruling abnor- 
mal conditions brought about by the scarcity of 
coal. 

Unfortunately this did not end the matter for 
some two years elapsed before the Primitiva Gas 
Company was able to obtain the modifications to 
this concession, and although $1,000,000 of the debt 
was collected during the first year a final settle- 
ment of accounts was only made in June, 1919, 
when the company collected $700,000 in full set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Municipality. 
This settlement cost the company an immediate 
loss of £66,000, but fortunately it secured some 
compensation since the Municipality consented to 
grant the company a new concession with im- 
proved conditions so far as the quality, methods of 
manufacture and price of gas were concerned. This 
new concession was eventually obtained in January, 
1920, and was put into force by the company during 
the following month. No further changes have been 
made during this lapse of time and as the arrange- 
ment has proven satisfactory to-all concerned it is 
probable that this concession will be considered as 
a precedent in granting other concessions in some of 
the larger cities of the interior. 

Since obtaining this new concession the Com- 
pany’s position has taken a decided turn for the bet- 
ter. Losses were turned into profits as coal com- 
menced dropping in price and allowed the company to 
increase the quantity of coal used in gas manufac- 
ture and to reduce the quantity of substitutes, the 
result of which was that the quality of the gas com- 
menced to show marked improvement. 


Company Has Good Prospects 


The year just passed has, comparatively speaking, 
been a satisfactory one and the immediate future of 
the gas industry in Buenos Aires seems assured for 
it cannot be denied that prospects all indicate a con- 
siderable improvement, as there is now an abundance 
of good gas coal obtainable at satisfactory prices, 
and this has enabled the Primitiva Gas Company to 
discontinue the use of substitutes altogether. 

The drop in prices of coal has brought with it the 
corresponding fall in the price chargeable for gas 
used by the public for cooking and heating purposes 
and no doubt during the course of the present year 
the gas industry in Argentina will regai- strong 
hold it occupied in every household during the years 
immediately preceding the war. The improved qual- 
ity of the gas is indicated by the fact that many con- 
sumers who discontinued the use of gas during the 
war have again become subscribers, since they are 
convinced that good coal gas has few equals in so far 
as cleanliness, efficiency and economy are concerned. 
The Primitiva Gas Company is sparing no efforts in 
the attempt to increas : the number of gas consumers 
and offers many facilities to the public at the present 
time in order to induce them to use gas for cooking, 
heating and general industrial purposes. 
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From the three gas plants situated at Patricios, 
Corrales, and Belgrano the gas is transferred under 
a pressure of 5 pounds to the various gas holders 
and distributing stations, while the residues are 
turned over to the chemical works of the company 

Prior to the amalgamation already mentioned the 
late Primitiva Gas and Electric Lighting Company 
had a small chemical plant at the north end of the 
city, at a distance of about 7 miles from the present 
gas works, but as this site was inadequate for the 
requirements of the amalgamated company, a new 
chemical plant has been designed and built by the 
present Primitiva Company near the Corrales Gas 
Works, and to which all liquids are transferred by 
means of pipe lines from the works. 

The chemical plant which handles over 30,000 tons 
of material per annum manufactures a considerable 
number of commodities including all forms of coal 
tar products, such as pitch, creosote oil, naphtha, 
benzol, sublimed naphthalene, sulphuric acid, both 
commercial and concentrated, sulphate of ammonia, 
liquid ammonia, anhydrous ammonia ice, fancy soap, 
disinfectant soap, insecticides, etc., as also some 3,- 
000 tons of sheep-dip per annum. 

In the sheep-dip trade the Primitiva Gas Com- 
pany make and market their famous “Acaroina” 
brand which certainly enjoys the largest demand in 
all South America. This is hardly to be wondered 
at when we consider that the traveler, whether a 
sheep owner or not, is today faced with the adver- 
tisement of “ACAROINA CURA LA SARNE, Com- 
pania Primitiva de Gas de Buenos Aires, Ltd.” in 
practically every newspaper, and railway station 
from Punta Arenas, to the center of Brazil. During 
the past two years the Primitiva Gas Company has 
practically absorbed all the local manufacturers of 
sheep-dip in the Argentine, and today their only 
competitors are the British, French and German man- 
ufacturers. 

The works and plant belonging to the Primitiva 
Company are designed and operated on the most 
modern and up-to-date lines employed in the United 
States and Europe while every consideration has been 
given to the particular requirements of Argentina. 


Has 15 Offices 


The distribution and sale of gas, which before the 
merger, was carried out from the general offices of 
the respective companies, is today handled from fif- 
teen district offices and show rooms. These offices, 
each under experienced managers, are run in accord- 
ance with uniform instructions, and, of course, sub- 
ject to the orders of the central administration. Each 
office has its list of consumers, staff, salesmen and 
workmen, etc., and is in fact a small gas company 
in itself with from 1,000 to 10,000 consumers, ac- 
cording to the district. 

Near the center of the city, the company has a 
large central warehouse covering about two acres of 
ground with meter repair shops, lamp shops and 
coker repair shops, etc., and it is from this point that 
the movement and supplies of materials to the branch 
offices is regulated and controlled. As the value of 
the goods sold in the show rooms alone amounts to 


over $50,000 per month, it will be understood that the 
turn over of this stores’,department is quite con- 
siderable. 

The gas appliances sold by the company are chiefly 
of British manufacture, and as there is almost three 
months lost between the time of ordering to the 
date of delivery the company is compelled to carry 
heavy stocks, since, in case of accidents, there is no 
local supply at hand from which stocks can be re- 
plenished. 

In addition to the private consumption of gas for 
light and heat, the Primitiva Gas Company also has 
a contract with the Municipality for lighting and 
maintaining 20,000 public lamps (low pressure) with- 
in the city of Buenos Aires, while at the present it is 
busy erecting high-pressure gas lamps in competition 
with the electric arc lamps, and when considering the 
sporting offer made some time ago by the gas com- 
pany to the Municipality to supply high pressure gas 
lamps within the centre of the city, which would 
give three times as much light as the average ex- 
isting electric arc lamps and at the same price, as 
the Municipality are now paying to the electric com- 
pany, we are inclined to think that the gas company 
is justified in expecting a fair share of the downtown 
lighting of Buenos Aires. 

The Board of Directors of the Primitiva Gas Com- 
pany in London, consists of A. E. Bowen (chairman) ; 
J. C. Thurn and H. E. Jones (vice-chairman); C. P. 
Ogilvie; F. C. Thurn and J. H. Tulloch, with J. M. 
MacMorran, secretary, while in Buenos Aires the in- 
terests of the company are looked after by a local 
committee consisting of Samuel Hale Pearson, C. 
Lockwood, Benito Villanueva and William Angus, the 
latter being the general manager and chief engineer 
of the company. 


ON THE BOWERY 

The first theatre in New York City to install gas 
lighting was the Chatham Garden, on the Bowery, 
in 1825. The gas, which was acclaimed by the news- 
papers of the day as a brilliant and spectacular in- 
novation in the art of illumination, was made from 
rosin, and cost ten dollars for a thousand cubic feet. 

It is a tribute to the enterprise of the Bowery that 
some two generations later, when electric lighting 
came in, the street of song and story should have 
been the first great thoroughfare to take it up and 
use it as readily as it had taken up and used gas 
when that was new. 








LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION OF 
COAL 


In the progress of studies of the low temperature 
carbonization of coal made by the Bureau of Mines 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., distillation of the various sec- 
tions of coal from the Pittsburgh seam and roof 
have been completed. The coke from each has been 
found to be about the same. The Pittsburgh seam 
proper averages 33 gallons of tar per ton. The 
“rooster” coal above the roof average 28 gallons 
per ton; and the roof itself 23 gallons per ton. All 
tars have the same characteristics. In general, the 


figures for yields and quality of products from the 
Freeport seam apply aiso to the Pittsburgh seam. 
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Development of Retort House Governors’. 


NOTES ON THEIR OPERATION 


By W. E. Kemen, Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 


The retort house governor, at its present stage of 
development, is recognized as an instrument of 
great precision. In principle, it is nothing new, for 
some form of governing device has always been em- 
ployed in connection with coal gas distillation. This 
has been done by the regulation of the exhauster 
speed, or by the variation of the depth of seal in 
the hydraulic main. Recent perfection of these 
principles of pressure regulation was largely brought 
about by the standardization of gas according to 
its heating value, and by the greater use of the dry 
seal, or anti-dip, in the passage of the gas from 
the standpipes to the hydraulic main. 

The effect upon the yield, candle power and il- 
luminants of the gas during carbonization, by vary- 
ing the seal depth or the pressure within the retort, 
has also been known for a long time. However, with 
the old gas standards, there remained certain lim- 
itations beyond which the depth of seal and the 
pressures within the retorts could not be re- 
duced without seriously affecting the candle power 
and heating values of the gas. With the retcwr ag 
of the standards for the heating value of the ga 
the tendencies have been towards higher heats ee 
lighter seal. This necessitated closer pressure regu- 
lation within the hydraulic main, than that afforded 
by the remote control at the exhauster inlet. The 
retort house governor has changed the location of 
the governing action from the inlet of the exhauster 
to a point very close to the retorts. 

The history and description of early governors 
located on or near the hydraulic main seems to be 
very meager. The term “retort house governors” 
must have originated in England. There this prin- 
ciple of governing the pressure of the gas close to 
the retorts, and likewise of regulating’ the seal 
depth, was resorted to long ago. Many ingenious 
and elaborate systems of control have been per- 
fected in England, though until recently none but 
the simplest of such regulators were used in this 
country. Among these early types used in this 
country, the diaphragms governor, similar to a 
service main governor, was employed to maintain a 
fixed pressure. It operated directly a valve located 
in the collector main. Another method, mentioned 
in the “Gas Institute’s” proceedings, consisted of 
running a separate gas line from the hydraulic main 
to the “Hontoon” governor regulating the exhauster 
speed. The results obtained with these early types 
of retort house governors may have been an im- 
provement over the regulation from the exhauster 
governor, but they certainly could not have at- 
tained the closeness of regulation as provided by the 
latest types of regulators. 

The advantages resulting from the utilization of 
the anti-dip or dry seal now more than offset any of 





*Presented before Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Convention. 





the disadvantages. Formerly an elaborate system, 
though somewhat cumbersome, to restore the seal 
to those retorts opened during changing periods, 
meant a considerable expense to such installations, 
and involved a great amount of inconvenience in 
operating. Likewise trouble was encountered due 
to stopped standpipes and to thickening of the tar 
in the hydraulic mains. With the installation of 
two types of apparatus, these disadvantages have 
been overcome. The use of scrubber standpipes has 
eliminated the stopped standpipes. In conjunction, 
a sensitive retort house governor, properly installed, 
has done away with the necessity of all apparatus 
to restore the seal when the retorts are open. Fur- 
thermore, it is the writer’s opinion that the scrubber 
standpipe need not be equipped with retort stop 
valves where the control does not permit the gas 
pressure to vary more than a few hundredths of an 
inch of water pressure. This applies where careful 
operating conditions are maintained, so as to have 
a minimum of retorts open at any one time, and 
where the lower heating value of the gas is a stand- 


ard. 


Base for Conclusion 

The above conclusion is based upon our experi- 
ence with the retort house governor, as installed 
and operated at the coal gas plant of the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company. There are, no doubt, at this 
time, many other installations of retort house gov- 
ernors at various plants throughout the country. 
However, the description of the type and of the 
governing principles has not been mentioned in any 
of the technical proceedings or periodicals that the 
writer has had time to consult. Without the full 
details of this information, which can probably only 
be gained through extensive correspondence, a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of the different makes 
of control apparatus cannot be included in this 
paper. It might be well to mention two other makes 
besides that one which was installed at the Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Company's plant. The Detroit 
City Gas Company’s plant is equipped with a “Lloyd” 
hydraulic main governor. It is operated with dry 
seal and scrubber standpipe and giving satisfactory 
control, though they mentioned excessive mainte- 
nance. The Wisconsin Gas & Electric Company’s 
Racine plant is equipped with the “Northwestern” 


system of hydraulic main control. Here, too, the 
governor is operated with dry sez “ and the “Cong- 
don” scrubber standpipe. Their results are highly 
satisfactory. It may be of apueeds to some to know 


of our experiences, inasmuch as the installation was 
made without any previous changes to the arrange- 
ment of our standpipe and hydraulic mains. 


Shallcross System of Regulation 
Having installed the “Shallcross System of Regu- 
lation” on one of two stacks in our retort house for 
the purpose of operating without seal in the hydrau- 
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lic main, we operated in this manner for a period 
of one month. During this interval only that stack 
which had been equipped with the control was in 
operation, except at times, when for a day or two 
the entire house had to be shut down due to over 
supply of gas. 


The stack consisted of twelve benches of eights; 
twenty-one feet nine inches through horizontal re 
torts. Two ordinary dry standpipe off-takes served 
each retort, one connected to either end. No 
changes were made to the retorts, standpipes or 
hydraulic main at the time the governor was in- 
stalled. Two governors were installed on the 
stack, each regulating six benches. 


Briefly the “Shallcross System of Regulation” 
consists of a gasometer sealed in oil with a pipe 
connection to the point where the pressure is to be 
controlled. The rise and fall of this gasometer ac- 
tuates a set of electrical contact points, through 
which current is supplied to a motor operating the 
butterfly valve placed in the collector main. The 
motor is a two-speed motor, so as to quickly re- 
spond to any sudden great pressure change, and at 
the same time to prevent over-travel of the valve 
for small pressure changes. Signal lights located 
where they are in view of the operators, indicate 
the performance of the damper operation. 


Location of Gasometer 


We located the gasometer at some distance from 
the pipe connections to the tee in which the but- 
terfly valve was placed, so as to be within reach 
from the floor. This enabled the man in charge to 
make any pressure adjustments thought necessary 
by changing the setting on the gasometer. We 
were convinced before long that the long gasometer 
line, and particularly the thirty-foot drop in this 
line, had a decided effect on the degree of regula- 
tion. This variation was due to the lag caused by 
the length of the pipe and by the variation of the 
thirty-foot pressure head upon the gasometer. The 
gasometer pipe would be full of air when starting 
up after a shutdown. This would gradually diffuse 
with the gas, and the specific gravity change would 
cause the pressure under control within the hydrau- 
lic main to deviate from that set for. Since we 
found after operating for a period that it was not 
necessary to change the gasometer setting after it 
had once been adjusted, we have decided to locate 
the gasometer nearby and at a level with the gaso 
meter pipe connection to the collector main. 


With gas of 560 to 570 B. T. U. value, we found it 
necessary to maintain a neutral pressure in the 
hydraulic main, since the reduced pressure in the 
retorts when operating without seal entrained some 
furnace gas into the retorts. To maintain this neu- 
tral pressure at all points in the two hydraulic mains 
with the one control butterfly valve placed at some 
distance away, was not always possible, though the 
fault lay not with the regulator, but with the factors 
contended with in this particular installation. Chief- 


ly among these was the double offtake on each re- 
The gas was exhausted from the retorts by 


tort. 


parallel paths through two separate hydraulic mains, 
then through two unequal length collector mains 
which terminated at a tee 


connection to the foul 


main. The governing of the pressure throughout 
the entire system was done from this tee, where 
the gas from the two parallel paths was brought to- 
gether. These were the factors which produced 
unfavorable With the 
erning action the pressure control could only be the 


very conditions. best gov- 


resultant pressure as obtained in the two parallel 
gas paths. Under best conditions of regulation, we 
maintained a pressure in the hydraulic main which 
did not vary more than two millimeters at any one 
point. With a favorable installation, where only one 
standpipe off-take from each retort conducts the 
gas from several benches into a common hydraulic 
main, and where the control butterfly valve is lo- 
cated in the collector main near the hydraulic main, 
we believe the pressure variation will be less than 
one-half millimeter. 


Main Source of Trouble 


Our main source of trouble during the period of 
operation with the governor and dry seal was due 
to the stoppages in the standpipe. The writer’s 
analysis of this condition was that it was caused 
principally by the air that was drawn up the pipe 
when the charges were put into the retorts. This 
air ignited the tar and pitch clinging to the sides 
of the pipes and resulted in the formation of coke 
and lamp black. It is also possible that some of 
this standpipe trouble may have been caused by 
drawing in some of the products of combustion from 
the furnaces of those benches where considerable 
leakage existed. Under the conditions mentioned 
before as constituting a favorable installation, the 
closer regulation may reduce the amount of stand- 
pipe stoppage. It is our intention to investigate 
further along these lines. 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to emphasize 
what he already has mentioned; that the “Shallcross 
Retort House Regulator” proved to be a reliable 
and sensitive apparatus. Any difficulties we encoun- 
tered could not be charged against the performance 
of the governor in any way. The retort house gov- 
ernor in operation without seal is best adapted to 
a single offtake from each retort, and the control 
should be placed directly on the hydraulic main. It 
may be that when several retorts are opened at any 
one time, the very slight variation in the pressures, 
maintained at different points in the hydraulic main, 
will be sufficient to back a very little gas down the 
standpipes of the upper retorts and to draw some 
air up those standpipes serving the lower retorts. 
Such conditions should not be of serious conse- 
quence as far as the gas is concerned. If the effect 
is to cause considerable trouble because of stopped 
pipes, then some type of scrubber standpipe would 
eliminate this. 
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Col. Fogg Awarded Distinguished Service Medal 


Oscar H. Fogg, secretary-manager of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal on March 3, 1923, by the War De- 
partment. The presentation was made by General 
Muir, Commanding General of the Third Corps 
Area, in the Standard Oil Building, Baltimore, on 
April 20th. 

The official order of the War Department reads 
as follows: 


War Department 
The Adjutant General’s Office 
Washington 


Distinguished Service Medal. 

1. Under the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved July 9, 1918, as amended by the act of 
Congress approved April 7, 1922, the distinguished- 
service medal was awarded to you by the War De- 
partment on March 3, 1923. 

2. The Quartermaster General of the Army has 
been directed to forward the distinguished-service 
medal to the Commanding General, Third Corps 
Area, Standard Oil Building, Baltimore, Maryland, 
for presentation. 

3. It is requested that the Meritorious Service 
Citation Certificate previously awarded you by the 
Commanding General, American Expeditionary 
Forces, be returned to this office for cancellation, 
as the distinguished service medal is a higher award 
than the certificate for meritorious services, and is 
awarded you on account of the same services for 
which the certificate was granted. 


By order of the Secretary of War. 


M. J. O'BRIEN, 
Adjutant General. 


The citation mentioned above was awarded to 
Colonel Fogg on May 15, 1919, by General Pershing, 
“for exceptionally meritorious and conspicuous 
service at Tours, France.” 

In September, 1917, Col. Fogg entered the mili- 
tary service as a captain in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and was engaged in the design of plants and 
facilities for the repair and maintenance of ordnance 
material in France, and in the recruiting, organiz- 
ing and training of enlisted and commissioned per- 
sonnel for this purpose. 





In France he was first engaged with troops on 
the construction of ordnance base shops, and sub- 
sequently appointed chief of the shop organization 
and maintenance section and placed in charge of the 
organization, installation and operation of repair 
and maintenance establishments. 

Later he was made Chief of the Construction and 
Maintenance Division of the Ordnance Department 
in France, the division which had supervision over 





Col. Oscar H. Fogg 


all construction work and the operation of all re- 
pair and maintenance activities of the Ordnance De- 
partment in the American Expeditionary Forces, in- 
cluding the large base shops and the numerous 
smaller shops throughout France. Col. Fogg was 
honorably discharged from military service on March 
31, 1919, with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 


The following citation accompanied the award: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
services in the position of great responsibility as 
engineer in charge of the organization, establish- 
ment and performance of the American Ordinance 
Repair Arsenal in France. In this great undertak- 
ing he displayed exceptional zeal, keen foresight and 
sound judgment.” 
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The Story of the Gas Bill* 


KEEP IT AS SIMPLE AS POSSIBLE 


By A. W. Schmitt, Chief Clerk Des Moines Gas Co., Des Moines, lowa 


Perhaps nothing in the gas industry enjoys so 
much popularity as the old faithful Gas Bill. It is 
doubtful if anything is discussed any more freely 
among the every-day folks than the gas bill. 


It is talked about anywhere, and at any time—at 
the breakfast table of our home, at the afternoon 
teas and social gatherings, at our business offices 
and clubs, and is one of the principal topics for con- 
versation among the neighbors. 

Sometimes good is said of it, and sometimes bad. 
It has its ups and it has its downs. It enjoys the 
privileges of entering the most magnificent homes, 
where it rests in comfort amid beautiful surround- 
ings. It also has the misfortune of entering the 
most lowly hovels, where there is scant shelter for 
human beings. 

It has the opportunity of meeting all classes of 
people in all walks of life—Rich and Poor—Jew and 
Gentile—White and Black. 

It is usually met with shrieking, and grinding of 
teeth, and is seldom greeted with a smile. 

It comes in contact with people having a variety 
of dispositions and temperaments. Some are sun- 
shiny, sweet-tempered and blessed with cheerfulness. 
Others are gloomy, melancholy and sad. 

However, with all this, it takes no sides, plays no 
favorites, but keeps eternally before the public; 
month after month, year after year, and is able con- 
tinually to command the respect and attention of 
all. 

There are few of us who realize how important the 
gas bill really is, and how often it is so sadly neg- 
lected. When we consider the hardships it has to 
undergo, the rough road it has to travel, we can then 
more fully appreciate its true work, and be thank- 
ful that we have this good old friend that so capably 
and unconsciously performs the duties assigned to it. 

It might be interesting to those who have not 
given this very serious thought, to follow the gas 
bill through the various operations necessary, from 
the time it comes into being, to the time it is safe- 
ly tucked away for future reference. We first come 
to the dress, makeup or form of the bill. It should 
not be necessary to say that we must be very care- 
ful not to get the bill too complicated. It must be 
simple, plain, legible, clear, easily read and under- 
stood, neat in appearance, and in fact the more sim- 
ple the better, especially when we think that a vast 
majority of our bills go to people of just ordinary in- 
telligence. 

It is difficult for an educated person to read a 
complicated bill, and consequently it is not easy for 
the uneducated to read a bill which is more simple. 
For instance, I have in mind a lady who called to 





*Paper read before Iowa District Gas Association 
Convention. 


ask about the rate as it appeared on her bill. The 
rate in question was “lst 20,000 cubic feet $1.15 per 
thousand.” The lady read it “lst 20,000 cubic feet 
$1.15,” and forgot the rest. She could not reconcile 
this rate with her bill, thinking, of course, that the 
bill should be figured at the rate of $1.15 for 20,000 
cubic feet, or about 6 cents per thousand. 

This is an extreme case, but nevertheless, indi- 
cates that simplicity must come foremost. 

We sometimes see bills of so many different and 
peculiar shapes, covered with advertisements, etc., 
that it is really hard to determine just how or where 
we are to find the amount. This should not be. 

The amount, dates, meter readings, and discount 
date are the principals of a gas bill, and should stand 
out most conspicuously so that one can tell at a 
glance just exactly the amount owed, and the period 
covered. 

Again we find bills made up in so many charming 
colors—from Old Rose to Sky Blue—this it would 
seem is uncalled for and unnecessary. A plain white 
bill is more practical and sensible. 

Now, before going any further with the bill, we 
must go back to the place which determines who is 
to get the bill, and where it is to go. This is gen- 
erally known as the Application and Complaint De- 
partment, Contract Department or some other name. 


Are Cold Words 


Application and Complaint are ugly and cold 
sounding words. We should not get the feeling that 
the public must come to us applying for something, 
as a matter of fact, we are not doing favors in re- 
sponding to these “applications,” for we are com- 
pelled to serve the public without discriminations. 

If we should put ourselves in the position of a 
merchant who is glad to get an order, we must con- 
fess that the word “application” is very harmful and 
misleading. Therefore, let’s call them orders, so that 
the new customers whose business we are seeking, 
will get the welcome they deserve. 

As to Complaint, we all know too well the very 
unwholesome effect of this word. We might sub- 
stitute the word trouble, which, at least, doesn’t 
sound quite so painful. 

All requests for services are received by this de- 
partment, this includes new meters, turn ons, shut 
offs, etc. They may be made in person at the office, 
by mail, or to solicitors. 

These orders are referred to the Credit Depart- 
ment, where the records are gone over carefully. The 
orders are either approved without deposit, or the 
amount to be requested indicated on the order. 

The Deposit Problem is one worthy of study. It 
is, without question, one of the surest means of 
having a small Profit and Loss Account for the year. 
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On the other hand, it certainly fails to promote a 
good and friendly feeling on the part of the customer 
toward the company. 


Orders are usually issued in triplicate. The orig- 
inal and duplicate are sent to the shop for execu- 
tion, and the triplicate is filed in the office. When the 
work is completed, the original order is returned to 
the Order Department and the triplicate file is 
cleared. The completed orders are forwarded to the 
Bookkeeping Department. 


On receiving the orders, the Bookkeeper enters 
them promptly in Meter Records, Ledgers, and Me- 
ter Reading Books. The orders are then sent to the 
Addressograph Department, where a new plate is 
made, or the old one changed, according to the order. 

After the Addressograph Department has made 
the necessary changes, the orders are referred back 
to the Meter Record Clerk, who enters the new 
folios in the Summary Book. The orders are then 
filed. 

Meter Reading Books are now taken out to be 
read. Meter Readers enter the readings of meters, 
and dates of readings, and return the books to the 
office. Bookkeepers immediately enter in the Ledg- 
ers, the date of reading—the index—the cubic feet 
of gas consumed, and the amount of the bill. When 
this operation is completed, the Meter Reading 
Books are sent to the Billing Department. 

Bills, which have the name, address, ledger page, 
and meter number printed by the addressograph 
machine, are sent from the Addressograph Depart- 
ment to the Billing Department, arranged in exactly 
the same order as the Meter Reading Books. There 
are several methods of billing. One is the writing 
of bills by longhand—another by using a billing ma- 
chine which prints the dates and readings,—auto- 
matically makes the subtraction, and prints the con- 
sumption. The latter method is far superior. It 
does the work more rapidly, more satisfactorily and 
more economically. 

After the amount of gas consumed is arrived at, 
the bills are extended by means of a rubber stamp, 
which prints the gross amount, the discount, and 
the net amount of the bill. 

The completed bill is sent to the Bookkeeping De- 
partment. The ledgers are in the same order as the 
bills so that it is an easy matter to compare each bill 
with the account in the ledger, and add all previous 
charges. At this point, merchandise charges may 
also be added to the gas bills by the bookkeepers. 


Are Ready for Delivery 


The bills are now ready for delivery. They may 
be delivered by messenger, or sent by mail. If they 
are of the postal card form, they have a distinct ad- 
vantage over other forms, inasmuch, as they can be 
put in the mail immediately, and are more easily 
handled by bookkeepers and customers. 

The bill now goes out to face the public, and after 
a short time is again returned to the office, usually 
in time to take advantage of the liberal discount 
allowed by most companies. 


The discount date is, in most cases, determined by 
the reading date. If continuous reading and billing 
are followed, each working day is made a discount 
date, otherwise, one or two days in the month are 
made discount dates. 

The method of reading and billing continuously, 
cannot be too highly recommended, provided, of 
course, that there are a sufficient number of meters 
to warrant this method. It allows the bills to be 
paid more promptly, and keeps the work in the office 
running more easily and smoothly. 

When the bill is paid, the coupon is detached by 
means of a machine which receipts the bill at the 
same time. The coupons are listed in ledger order, 
and sent to the Bookkeeping Department, where 
they are posted to the account by stamping each 
item paid with a dater, which shows the date of 
payment. This completes a simple and brief out- 
line of the system used in a majority of our offices, 
and no attempt has been made to go into any detail. 
However, when we talk of system, I feel that some- 
times we can give too much attention to so-called 
System. 


Interest is Necessary 


We all have about the same situations to meet, and 
the same kind of work to do, and even though we 
have a most wonderful system, operated by men 
who are not interested in their work, it will not get 
the result that the poorest system operated with 
men who are interested and enthused in their work 
would get,—Men who work in harmony and co-op- 
erate with every one concerned, keeping in mind at 
all times, the thought that they are not only toil- 
ing for a reasonable compensation, but rendering an 
essential service to mankind as well. By bringing 
into the organization this atmosphere of friendliness 
and congeniality, we will make our work so much 
more interesting and fascinating. 


One Thing More 


Now, after following the bill through the differ- 
ent stages, there is just one other thing I want to 
say in connection with this work. 

As the gas bill comes in direct contact with the 
public more than any other thing we have in the gas 
business, so must a large number of our employ- 
ees, who have something to do with the bill, directly 
or indirectly, come in direct personal contact with 
the people we serve. 

Surely it is not too much for me to suggest that 
those who take pride in their work, should to the 
utmost of their ability, be courteous. 

This word, we hear and read about a great deal 
these days, especially in relation to Public Service. 
And, I feel it is not out of place to bring to the 
attention of every one, the great service we can 
render, and the great good that can be done if cour- 
tesy is practiced earnestly and sincerely. 

We all know ‘how difficult it is at times to be 
courteous, and obliging, as there are some people 
who are very unreasonable, and it takes but a few 
short words to irritat: and aggravate them. Others 
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again are kind, agreeable, and easily pleased, and it’s 
a delight to talk with them. But no matter how dis- 
agreeable some are, if we take a personal interest in 
them, be patient, tactful and gracious, we will, in 
a great many cases, win them over, and be far more 
successful than if we had become impatient and lost 
our bearing entirely. So, even though we have 
ability, honesty, or industry and do not have that 
quiet, refined and gentle manner, which is the finish- 
ing grace of a fine personality, we are lacking that 
which is an absolute necessity and that which will 
go a long way to create public confidence and good 
will. 

If we enter into our work with these spirits and 
sentiments, we will, undoubtedly be rewardei with 
a faithful and willing organization, and with a pub- 
lic that will be considerate and sympathetic. 


Government Ownership 


The trend of growing sentiment against govern- 
ment ownership and operation of public utilities is 
found in the testimony recently presented before 


the Massachusetts Legislature’s joint committee on 
power and light. 


Petitions had been made for the appointment of 
a special commission on the advisability of the 
acquisition by the State of public and private gas 
plants, and at the hearing E. W. Burnstead, rep- 
resenting the Massachusetts Civic Alliance, ar- 
raigned the failure of government operation in the 
following manner: 


“A move for government ownership means not 
only that the government shall step into the busi- 
ness being run by private enterprise, but it means 
that private enterprise shall step out of this busi- 
ness and be excluded, and if that is done in the case 
of one line of industry, why not in other lines of 
industry? 

“There is one argument usually put forward on 
this proposition—that of better service at less cost. 
That is based solely upon an assumption that gov- 
ernment operation is less costly and more efficient 
than private control, but that assumption has never 
been proved. 





How to Sell Automatic Water Heaters * 


OUTLINES OF A PLAN THAT WILL PRODUCE 
By B. H. Atwood, Commercial Manager, Wilmington Gas Co. 


_Many gas companies are planning to conduct spe- 
cial water heater sales this year, having carefully 
studied the domestic field for means of securing ad- 
ditional revenue. Statistics have shown that this 
large and very profitable class of business has not 
been developed at all. The missionary work has not 
even been done. 

In the intensive sales efforts put forth by special 
campaign crews in different situations covering 
comparatively short periods of time, have we not 
been trying to reap a crop without first doing the 
plowing and sowing the seed to produce it? 

Let us analyze: What is the reason of the great 
activity this year to promote water heater sales? 

Because it has been brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of most gas men, that in the past they have 
not told enough people in the right way, that gas 
would heat water better than any other fuel. 

Why has it taken all these years to bring about 
intensive action? 

Because it would seem those in the gas industry 
did not believe it themselves, and, therefore, they 
could not become very enthusiastic about it, and 
! am not so sure today, that all the doubt has been 
removed from their minds. 

The past is gone, and we are decided now, that 
we will sell automatic gas water heaters. How are 
we going to? 

First—Let us sell ourselves and every one in our 
organization the idea that the heaters are worth 
what we have to price them and that the value in 
service they give warrants the operating cost. Ev- 
ery employee of a gas company who does not own 

*Paper presented at Eastern States Gas Confer- 
ence, Philadelphia, Pa. 


an automatic water heater should be impressed with 
the fact that if an automatic water heater is prop- 
erly sold, its owner will be a booster, which many 
local testimonial letters will prove. 

There are comparatively few people who can talk 
so convincingly on something they do not believe 
in, themselves, that they can convince the other fel- 
low, so that to become enthusiastic about anything, 
the enthusiast has first to believe in it. 

Now when we come to a real belief in the Auto- 
matic Hot Water Service, ourselves, how are we 
to put it across to secure maximum value? 

Shout about it! Remember the splendid slogan of 
the “Chicago Tribune”: “The more you tell, the 
more you sell”? 


Publicity 

Every company sends out gas bills in one form 
or other. Think of the wonderful opportunity to 
send a “Hot Water Message” to every customer 
monthly. For prepayment customers the same mes- 
sage may be printed on a standard government post- 
card, which may bring about a change by the cus- 
tomer to a regular meter supplying an automatic wa- 
ter heater. We must not leave any stone unturned. 

Nearly every purchase is made on the point of 
“Comparison” with other articles. Therefore, in all 
of our publicity let us make use of the wonderful 
opportunity we have to compare values in first cost 
of automatic water heaters with other articles in 
the household more generally purchased. In oper- 
ating cost, we should compare what the prospective 
customer spends for daily necessities and luxuries 
with his daily cost of a given amount of hot water 
service. 


(Continued on Page 361) 
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Naphthalene: Its Occurrence and Removal 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER PRESENTED BEFORE NEW ENGLAND ASSN. OF GAS ENGINEERS 


By W. H. Fulweiler, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Probably no subject has received greater atten- 
tion in our literature than naphthalene, its occur- 
rence and methods for removal. 

The fundamental difficulty in many of these dis- 
cussions was due to the lack of accurate knowledge. 
This was due to the fact that analytical methods 
had not been developed. 

A further important factor is that naphthalene 
may accumulate in various parts of the system for 
a long time before it gives trouble. 

The converse of this is also true, that it may re- 
quire several years before naphthalene troubles are 
eliminated. 


Properties of Naphthalene 


A rather complete list of physical characteristics 
and properties of naphthalene is given in Appen- 
dix 1. 


The Determination of Naphthalene 


The early methods of freezing were not accurate. 
Our present methods are generally based on Kous- 
ter’s work, which forms a naphthalene picrate. 
Present methods are usually some modification of 
this method. 

An electric method has been developed which 
seems to give very accurate and rapid results. 


Formation of Naphthalene 


At the present time, it is assumed that naphtha- 
lene may be formed by synthetis, that is, building 
up materials of lower molecular weight; as a result 
of changes occurring to phenols which are assumed 
to be primary products, and as a result of changes 
to.unsaturated naphthalenes which are assumed to 
be primary products. 

It is apparent that naphthalene may be formed as 
a result of one or more of these reactions. 

Apparently, naphthalene can be formed in coal gas 
at lower temperatures than in water gas. 

In water gas, there is evidence indicating that 
paraffin base oils require higher temperatures to 
form naphthalene than the asphaltic base oils. 

Generally, naphthalene does not appear to be 
formed in important amounts below 1300 deg. F. 
(700 deg. C.). 


Amount of Naphthalene Formed 


It is difficult to determine directly the amount of 
naphthalene formed, but since practically all of it 
is eventually recovered in the tars, the best esti- 
mate is made from the naphthalene content in the 
tars. 

Appendix 2 shows the production per ton of coal 
and oil in different methods of manufacture and 
from different coals. These indicate that the nature 
of the coal and the method of manufacture are im- 
portant factors. 


Experiments have been made to determine the 
effect of the quantity of oil used on naphthalene in 
water gas. These are shown in Appendix 3, which 
shows the effect of different temperatures on the 
naphthalene formed in two gallon and four gallon 
gas. 

The total amount made is about the same, but the 
amount remaining in the gas is higher with two 
gallons than with four. 

This is probably due to the very much smaller 
amount of condensate per thousand in the two- 
gallon gas. 


Naphthalene in Gas 


Theoretically, it should be possible to catculate 
the amount of naphthalene in the gas from the 
vapor tension of the naphthalene. 

There has been a great deal of work done on the 
vapor tension of naphthalene, but the results are 
not very concordant. These are shown in Appen- 
dix 4. 

In Appendix 5 the results are shown as the 
amount of naphthalene in grains per 100 cu. ft. 
of gas. 

It was formerly held that the other vapors in the 
gas had no effect on naphthalene, but Thomas ap- 
parently shows there is some effect due to water 
vapor. 

It is believed that the figures that have been 
quoted, while correct for the conditions under which 
the experiments were made, need not represent the 
amount of naphthalene actually carried, particu- 
larly in water gas. Moreover, these figures were 
all obtained by adding naphthalene to gas. 

What we are really interested in is how much 
naphthalene will be carried when a saturated gas 
is cooled down and we have reason to believe that 
it will be higher than the figures obtained in the 
other manner. 


Removal of Naphthalene by Condensation 


The natural method of removing naphthalene is 
by condensation. Experiments indicate that the 
condensation of naphthalene does not always follow 
theoretical considerations. 

Appendix 6 shows some experiments made on 
carburetted water gas. These indicate that between 
110 and 90 deg. there is the largest removal of 
naphthalene and the smallest removal of light oils. 

Appendix 7 gives some figures from works opera- 
tion where the influence of the purifier in effecting 
the naphthalene content is shown. 

It is believed that the reason condensation does 
not remove more of the naphthalene is due to the 
fact that in our existing apparatus ‘the naphthalene 
does not come into equilibrium with the condensate 
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and that unless the gas is brought into intimate 
contact with the condensate it will continue to 
carry higher amounts of naphthalene than would 
be expected. 


Scrubbing 


Since condensation in general does not remove as 
much naphthalene as is desired, it appears to be 
necessary that the gas should be scrubbed with 
some form of absorbing material. 

The use of heavy oils for scrubbing is very old, 
but modern scrubbing probably dates from 1890. 

About 1900 the use of benzolized scrubbing oil 
was suggested to prevent the absorption of the ben- 
zol vapors. 

The theory of scrubbing has been worked out 
quite well and has been shown to be very similar 
to the flow of heat and in its general form is pro- 
portional to the diffusion constant times the differ- 
ence in the vapor pressure of the material in the 
gas and the vapor pressure of the material in the 
scrubbing liquid. Some of the theoretical equations 
are given in Appendix 8. 

The difficulty in working out the theoretical equa- 
tions is the fact that the observed results with gas 
do not always accord with the theory. 

Appendix 9 shows some calculations on the equi- 
librium between gas and oil. 

Here it is shown that where air was used the 
results are very closely in accordance with the the- 
ory, but where gas was used there was more naph- 
thalene then called for by the theory. 

A study of the theoretical considerations, how- 
ever, has shown that the velocity of the gas is very 
important, that the velocity of the scrubbing oil is 
not so important. 

Those theoretical studies have also shown that 
coke filled scrubbers have a very high efficiency and 
that the viscosity of the scrubbing medium has an 
important bearing on its efficiency. 

Anthracene oil is very efficient as a scrubbing 
agent, but is expensive. 

Gas oil has given very good results, but water gas 
tar or any material containing considerable quanti- 
ties of naphthalene cannot be expected to entirely 
eliminate naphthalene as the gas tends to come into 
equilibrium. 

The presence of water in the scrubbing material 
is to be avoided, as it greatly reduces the scrubbing 
efficiency. 


The Use of Oil Vapors 


Another method of preventing naphthalene stop- 
pages in the distribution system is the addition of 
volatile hydrocarbons to the gas. 

The first suggestion is credited to Thompson 
in 1854, but was given serious consideration 
Young and Glover in 1896. 

This depends on adding to the gas a sufficient 
quantity of vapors, so that when the gas is cooled 
there will be sufficient vapors deposited at the same 
time to keep the naphthalene in solution. 

Gasoline or xylol are the materials generally used. 

In Appendix 10 is given the solubility of naphtha 
in various substances which have been proposed for 
use in this method. 


by 


Oiling 


The addition of a fog to low tension vapors is 
another method of treatment which has given very 
excellent results. 

This was probably first employed unknowingly 
as a result of the use of the Maxim carburettor in 
1893, although Young and Glover claim it in their 
famous patent of 1896. 

3otley seems to have used it extensively on a 
large scale. 

The action of oil vapors in preventing the depo- 
sition of crystalline naphthalene is not well under- 
stood. 

It may be purely mechanical or possibly the small 
amount of oil vapor present is sufficient to reduce 
the crystallizing point of the naphthalene to such 
an extent that no trouble results. 


Naphthalene in the Distribution System 


The amount of naphthalene that may be sent out 
into the distribution system depends on a number 
of facts; among the most important are the amount 
of vapors present in the gas and the temperatures 
in the system. 

The present gas made on a heating value stand- 
ard contains considerably less vapors than gas made 
on illuminating value standard. 

Appendix 11 compares the light oils in the 22 
candle-power gas as compared to a 535 heating unit 
gas. 

In the distribution system the naphthalene tends 
to come into equilibrium with the condensate, and 
it may either deposit naphthalene or take it up, 
depending on conditions. 

Appendix 12 shows some tests taken when a large 
amount of naphthalene was leaving the works. 

Appendix 13 shows the relation between the naph- 
thalene in the gas and the naphthalene in the con- 
densates. 

It is believed that by carefully studying the naph- 
thalene content of the drips that warning of pos- 
sible naphthalene stoppages may be obtained. 

Appendix 14 shows the results of condensing 
mixed gas to various temperatures, together with 
the saturation point of the condensate. 

It is believed that if this saturation point is more 
than 10 deg. below the temperature of the gas, 
no trouble may be expected. 


General Remedies 


In addition to the usual methods of condensation, 
scrubbing or the addition of vapors, other methods 
have been proposed, such as removal of naphtha- 
lene by formation of naphthalene picrate and the 
use of low temperature refrigeration or the use of 
absorbent charcoal. 

It is believed that it is most important to have 
a thorough knowledge of the naphthalene content 
in the gas at different points from its manufacture 
to the consumer’s burner, and to know the naph- 
thalene content of the various condensates from 
the tar at the works, street drips, the holder oils 
and the meter oils and that with such information 
warning of expected stoppages may be secured. 
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The proper remedies to apply are undoubtedly 
based on economic consideration, which must take 
into account existing apparatus and availability and 
temperature of cooling water, etc. 


Conclusions 


We may point out, however, that naphthalene is 
generally a high temperature product. Probably 
due to secondary reaction. 

That apparently it may exist in the gas in amounts 
exceeding those calculated on theoretical grounds. 

That it is difficult to remove it effectively by con- 
densation alone. 

That some form of scrubbing appears to be es- 
sential. 

That the addition of low tension oil such as kero- 
sene in the form of a fog appears to be effective. 

That the amount that may be safely sent into 
the distribution system depends on*+many condi- 
tions, fundamentally the amount of vapor in the 
gas, and that probably careful study of the con- 
centration in the street drips is as effective as any- 
thing in predicting possible trouble. 


APPENDIX 1 


Physical Constants of Naphthalene 


First discovered by Garden in 1820. 

Formula C,,Hs. 

Molecular weight, 128.11. 

Freezing point, 80.13° C. 

Boiling point, 217.96° C. 

Specific gravity solid, 15° C. = 1.15. 

Specific gravity fluid, 80° C. = 0.977. 

Weight of 1 cu. of vapor @ 60° F. 30” B. = 0.3387 
pounds. 

Weight of 1 L. of vapor @ 0° C. 760 mm. = 5.7270 


grams. 


= 32.26 Toluene 
== 32.60 cal. 


Latent heat of solution Benzene 


Latent heat of fusion, 35.6 cal. 

Latent heat of vaporization, 74.7 cal. 
Heating value—calories per gram, 9622. 
Flash point—open cup, = 80° C. 

Fire point—open cup, = 98 ° C. 
Viscosity (fluid) 80° C. = 1.11° Engler. 
Boiling point constant, 58.0. 

Troutons constant, 19.3. 

Diffusion constant, D. = 1.38. 

Specific heat, solid 0.32, liquid 0.41. 
Dielectric constant, 3.22. 
Refractive index, Na 98 


1.57456. Nb 98 = 


1.58232. 

Molecular refractive N984a Obs. 43.93. Calc. 
41.65. 

APPENDIX 2 
Naphthalene Formed in Gasification 
Coal Gas, Hori- Coke Water 

Process Verticals zontals Ovens Gas 
Lbs. per gal. 

| 0.04-0.32 0.26-0.73 0.35-0.83 0.16-0.60 
Lbs. per ton. 

ae 0.5 -43 3.2 -11.4 3.1 -8.5 8.6 -27.0 


From various coals—White, Wyman, Dunkley and 
Barker. 


Carboniz- Gals of tar C, Hes 

Coal. ing Temp. _ per ton. in tar. 
EE 1360° F. 17.2 4.51 
Michigan ........ 1140 16.5 5.54 
Kentucky ....... 1550 18.3 5.69 
Pennsylvania .... 1400 21.2 8.14 
Alabama ........ 1345 19.2 10.65 
West Virginia .... 1725 14.6 11.42 


APPEN DIX 3 


Effect of Varying Fixing Temperatures on Naphthalene Formation 


C,H; in Gas Total Condensation of 
Grains per C.,pHs Made % of total C,,Hs in Condensate 
100 cu. ft. Lbs. per gal. oil. in gas. Lbs. per gal. 
Gals. Oil per M. 4. 2. 4. A 4. 4. 2. 
Fixing Temps. 
1425° F. 14 25 .1000 .0995 5 18 38 1 
1375 12 19 .0686 .0682 5 20 .26 30 
1325 9 13 .0331 0381 10 24 Al 15 
1275 6 .0071 30 018 
Ratio Carburetting Effic- 
Condensate Conde nsate Condensate ciency Ms. B. T. U. 
Per cent of Oil Gallons per M. ot = per Gallon Oil 
Gals. Oil per M. 4 2 4 2 4 2 
Fixing Temps. 
1425° F. 25.2 16.0 1.020 .320 314 102.7 107.7 
1375 26.3 18.2 1.044 .364 348 98.4 104.8 
1325 27.2 19.2 1,088 404 371 96.5 102.2 
1275 28.1 1.176 96.2 
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APPENDIX 4. 


Vapor Pressure of Naphthalene 


Millimeter of Mercury and Dry Gas 








White 
Allen. Speranski Mich. Baker Schlumberger Thomas Thomas 
Authority. J.C.S. Z.phys.Chem. GasAss. Z.phys.Chem. J.fur Gasbel. S.C.I. To F 
Reference 1900 1903 1903 1910 1922 1916 Moist. 
Temp. 0° C. 0.022 0.003 0.023 0.006 .0056 0017 
5 034 012 .010 .0101 .0034 
10 047 023 021 0176 0062 
15 062 .040 035 .0301 0129 
20 O80 .071 .0644 .054 .0506 .0260 
25 .103 .120 082 0836 .0471 
30 135 195 .164 133 .136 116 
35 21 30 .210 .218 222 
40 32 46 378 .320 343 355 
45 51 68 528 533 ae 
50 81 98 82 816 .907 
55 1.26 1.33 1.23 1.35 
60 1.83 1.244 2.04 1.84 2.04 


Other authorities: 


Neumann, Berichte, 4 (1871), 647 only approximate figures. 
Irwin, L. J., 75 (1900), 1282 only two temperatures. 
Nelson & Senseman, J. I. E. C., 14 (1922), 58 only above melting point. 


Authority 


0°— 32 F. 
5 — 41 
10 — 50 
15 — 59 
20 — 68 
25 — 77 
30 — 86 
35: — 95 
40 —104 
45 —113 
50 —122 
55 —131 
60 —140 


Alle 


APPEN DIX 5 
Grains of Naphthalene per 100 Cu. Ft. 


n White Schlumberger 

O 8 2.0 1 
8 3.7 3.2 3.3 
7.0 6.7 5.6 
12 11 9.4 

21 17 16 

36 25 25 

58 39 40 

91 61 tr} 

140 92 99 

206 147 150 

300 226 227 

407 336 

630 497 

APPEN DIX 6 


Thomas (dry) Thomas (wet) 
9 


1.1 
2.0 
4.0 
79 
14 
35 
65 
102 
150 
252 
370 
552 


Condensing Experiments Carburetted Water Gas at Take Off Main, Using 2.85 Gallons of Oil per M. 


Temperature (deg. F.)...... 150 


C,,Hs in gas outlet 
C,,Hs saturation 


Benzol, % 
Toluol, % 
Solvent naphtha, % 


Total light oils 


eee eee ewes 


Gallons condensate per M... 
eS 


ee 


ee eee eee 





110 90 70 50 32 
144 88 53 35 23 13 
75 116 48 27 14 6 
.2554 .08 13 0570 0383 .0340 0356 
48 98 88 67 53 40 
wy 0.7 1.6 2.0 49 11.5 
3 1.6 2.1 3.7 8.6 16.5 
4 1.9 2.$ 5.9 78 10.2 
9 4.2 5.2 8.6 21.3 38.2 
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Apparatus 


APPENDIX 7 
Observed Conditions 
WATER GAS 


Purifier 











Position 


Apparatus 


Temperature 
C,,Hs in gas... 
Percentage ... 


Take Off Scrubber Exhauster II Scrubber 
Outlet Outlet Outlet 
ee 194 135 112 
. 236 145 126 21 
.. 100 70 60 10 


COAL GAS 





Position 























. Temperature 
. C,,H, in gas... 
Percentage ..... 


Stand Pipe I Condenser Ser ubber Scrubber 
Outlet Outlet Inlet Outlet 
.. 136° 132 87 87 
. 457 186 80 18 
100 42 18 4 


APPENDIX 8 
Equation for Absorption 


W. K. Lewis of Ind. Eng. Chem. 8 (1916) 825. 


dw 





= K. (P. — p-) 
dO 


u (C 5 C,) = KV. [ ( Py = Os (P “ed p)] 





Log P, — py 








P—p 


Centrifugal spray. .002 @ 100Ib “ a 

Coke Tower. 007 @ 20itb “ os 

Plate Column. 018 @ 20tb - 3 
APPENDIX 9 


Calculated and Observed Equilibrium 
C,,Hs in Gas and C,,Hs in Solvents 


Showing that Constituents of Gas Apparently Affect the Equilibrium 
Pannerts Results with Anthracene Oil @ 64° F. 


Ka for gas velocity of 12 pounds per sq. foot of cross section of tower per minute here Ka = 
pounds of material absorbed per cubic foot of tower per minute per millimeter vapor pressure differ- 
ence between the substance dissolved in scrubbing liquid and its partial pressure in the gas. 

Spray chamber. Ka = .001 @ 20ib water rate 
















(Continued on Page 360) 





Lbs. C,,Hs per gal. Ol 48 Se 3.33 -350 -2388 
Observed equilibrium gas........... .22 2.4 3.8 5.8 6.3 9.1 rains per 100 cu. ft. 
Observed equilibrium air............ 2.3 2.6 3.2 40 6.0 f . 
ON GR oe 29 1.3 2.8 3.4 4.9 6.0 
MISCELLANEOUS TESTS ON VARIOUS TARS 
Observed Calculated 
% — C,.Hs Temperature Equilibrium Equilibrium 
5.1 142° F. 165 42 
10.8 129 208 40 
10.8 128 131 47 
4.2 125 69 17 
5.1 124 71 19 
8.0 120 45 25 
10.8 90 65 9 
12.4 87 9 8 
10.8 73 25 4 
79 70 8 2 
12.5 70 12 4 
1.0 60 2 1 
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As the Journal Views It 








PROSPERITY SWEEPING THE NATION 

During the convention of the Associated Press 
and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, held in New York during the past week, the 
New York Times sought an expression of opinion 
from the publishers of powerful newspapers in 
eleven different cities. These cities, described by 
the Times as “key cities,” represented all kinds of 
communities, and the significant fact developed in 
the interviews was the practically unanimous opin- 
ion that prosperity is sweeping the nation. 

Most of the publishers in discussing this question 
pointed to the tremendous amount of building that 
is taking place in their cities and declared that plans 
are being made for even greater development in the 
near future. 

Now the gas industry is directly concerned with 
this wave of prosperity, because of the fact that 
each of these new buildings is going to require an 
investment on the part of the company if it is to 
render service. That means additional capital and 
this additional capital must come from the public 
that is served with gas. This continued demand for 
new financing is one of the most vital problems of 
the day and will continue to be, for this industry is 
going to need billions of dollars during the next 
decade or two. Philip H. Gadsden, vice-president of 
the U. G. I. Co. of Philadelphia, and one of the 
greatest students in the gas industry, told the mem- 
bers of the Southern Gas Association at their recent 
convention that the things which we are going to 
have to offer to the investor to offset the promise 
of greater profits from other lines of business are 
greater security for the investment and greater reg- 
ularity in the payment of interest and dividends. 
These then are the things that we must stress in 
offering our securities to the public, and the way 
in which we can be sure of them is in scientific regu- 
lation by states through commissions, according to 
Mr. Gadsden. 

Gas company executives would do well to follow 
Mr. Gadsden’s advice in these matters, for he is 
constantly in touch with all sections of the country 


and he knows what is demanded from this indus- 
try when it goes into the money markets and seeks 


new capital. Mr. Gadsden also emphasized the point 
that the confidence of the public in this industry 


can only be won by telling our story in full and 
constantly. 

It is worthy of note that simultaneously with the 
expression of opinion from the newspaper publish- 
ers, as described above, the members of the execu- 
tive council of the American Bankers’ Association, 
who met in New York State, also declared that real 
prosperity is here and that it does not represent in- 
flation or boom times, but is based on actual devel- 
opment. If this prosperity is to continue, the bank- 
ers agreed, it will be necessary to educate the public 
in fundamental economics. 

These expressions, coming from men who are in 
closer touch with the development of the country 
than any other class, have added weight, as they are 
based not on belief or theory, but on concrete facts 
that are easily discernible. 


COL. FOGG HONORED 
The gas industry will be justly proud of the news 
published in another section of this week’s issue 
of the American Gas Journal, of the award to Col. 
Oscar H. Fogg, secretary-manager of the American 





55? 
Gas Association, of the Distinguished Service medal. 
The award was made on April 20th in Baltimore by 
the War Department for conspicuous service dur- 
ing the world war. 

Full particulars regarding this award are difficult 
to obtain because of the modesty of Col. Fogg, but 
the entire gas industry can feel proud for the honor 
which has been bestowed upon one of its foremost 
workers. 

We want to take this opportunity to call at- 
tention to the extremely efficient manner in which 
Col. Fogg manages all of the details of his post in 
the American Gas Association. He has many prob- 
lems presented to him during the course of each 
day and the clarity with which he attacks each one 
is one of his attributes. 


greatest His help and 


guidance through difficult periods have been inval- 
uable to many gas companies and their executives. 

It is singularly fitting that the honor of receiving 
this high recognition from the United States should 
belong to a man who has been chosen by the in- 
dustry for one of its most conspicuous places. We 
extend our heartiest congratulations to Col. Fogg. 
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NAPHTHALENE: ITS OCCURRENCE AND REMOVAL 


(Continued from Page 358) 
APPENDIX 10 


Solvents for Naphthalene 


Grams per 100 Grams of Solution 



























Solvent 0°C 10° C. i? C. oF? C. 

Benzol 28.4 40.7 45.8 
Toluol 24.8 35.3 32.0 
Xylol 20.8 29.0 31.5 
Solvent Naphtha 31.7 
Carburine 16.9 
Creosote Oil 3.2 9.7 29.3 
Gas Oil 5.9 28.3 
Water Gas Tar 23.5 27.0 
Drip Oil 12.2 14.7 22.4 27.1 

APPEN DIX 11 

Comparison of Light Oils in Gas 

Illumina ting Std. 1917 Heating Value Std. 1922 
Total light oil, gals. per M. 5564 1725 
Benzol .2849 0434 
Toluol .0623 0444 
Naphthas 0451 0214 


Location 


APPEN DIX 12 


Naphthalene in Gas in Distribution System 
Works Holder Station Consumer’s Meter 


Consumer’s Meter 


































Distance from works 0.0 7.0 miles 8.0 miles 10.0 miles 
C,,Hs in Gas 19 24 28 24 
APPEN DIX 13 
Naphthalene in Distribution System 
Location A B Se D E 
Distance from works 0.0 1.0 miles 4.0 4.5 7.0 
C,,Hs in gas 15 13 11 
Temperature of drip 74 75° 76° 74 
C,,Hs in drip 1.84tb 1.94tb 1.79tb 1.25tb 
Saturation Temp. 59° F. 63° 61° 53° 
DISTILLATIONS 
Up to 78° C. Nil Nil Nil Trace 
78 — 100° 2.0 2.0 1.0 2.0 
— i 5.0 4.0 4.0 6.0 
135 — 170° 13.0 9.0 12.0 13.0 
170 — 195° 25.0 20.0 22.5 36.0 
195 — 235° 53.0 63.5 59.0 42.0 
Residue 1.5 1.0 1.0 5 
APPEN DIX 14 
Condensing Tests on Mixed Gas 
70° Coil 60° Coil 50° Coil 40° Coil 
Condensate, gal. per M. .0036 0072 0082 .0093 
Saturation point 56° F. 31° F. —10° F. —10° F. 
C, oH, Ib. per gal. 1.58 93 
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HOW TO SELL AUTOMATIC WATER 
HEATERS 
(Continued from Page 353) 

We must work the idea “Heat Water with Gas” 
harder than we ever did “Cook with Gas”, which 
did its work so well. 

Prospect Lists 

Few companies have up-to-date records which 
might be used in compiling a mailing list, but rather 
than use any old lists, it is much better to do that 
tedious work of making a new file for general cir- 
cularizing. 

A careful survey should be made of the logical 
locations for automatic heaters with respect to hous- 
ing conditions, using the names after very carefully 
checking them. A good list represents a lot of time 
and effort used in its preparation, but nothing will 
waste time and money as will a poorly selected 
group. Local testimonials are excellent to use in 
this form of publicity. 

With the few automatic water heater installations 
which the average situations have, it is necessary 
that to promote sales, every possible form of pub- 
licity be used. This, of course, is governed by the 
amount of money available for advertising. Each 
form has its value, but newspapers, delivery wag- 
ons and show windows stand out pre-eminent. 

Will publicity, as mentioned, sell automatic water 
heaters? Positively no! Publicity only paves the 
way and oils the hinges of the gate, making the 
entrance of the salesman a little easier. 

Effort Meets With Resistance 

The attempted sale of an automatic gas water 
heater meets with more resistance than any other 
- domestic appliance. 

First, because it requires a larger investment in 
first cost, and second, for the reason that the pros- 
pective purchaser may fear high operating costs. 

In years gone by, automatic water heaters, in 
many cases, were sold on their high efficiency and 
utility with too much stress laid on their mechanical 
construction, with the result that due to the heavier 
demand for hot water, caused by the perfect service 
of having hot water available at all times, additional 
water was used, causing high bill complaints, and, 
like all other forms of gas service, it is the abuse, 
not the use, that manufactures exclamation points. 

This drove home the fact that automatic water 
heaters must be sold on service. SERVICE better 
than can be secured from any other means of heating 
water. Most people are willing to pay for service, 
but they insist on having this service when they 
pay for it. 

We must begin at once to educate our consumers 
so that they will not think that a $3.50 gas bill is 
exorbitant. It is our job to so put the proposition 
to them, that they will pay gladly for the kind of 
service they get from an automatic gas water heater. 

Employ Specialists 

Salesmen who are specialists should be employed, 
whose duty it is to work over long periods of time 
developing this business. These heaters are rarely 
sold on a first visit, and it is necessary that the pros- 
pects be followed up. The regular territory sales- 
man, who may be compensated for his efforts on 
some form of commission, cannot close maximum 
sales. Better results will be secured by a special 
automatic water heater salesman. 


For re-enforcement of both regular territory and 
special automatic water heater salesmen’s efforts, 
the assistance of the sales organization of the vari- 
ous automatic water heater manufacturers is of 
very material benefit. 

Now that a plan is proposed, what’s next? 

Best results are always secured when a system is 
laid out, but even that is of no value unless it is 
properly worked. 

To sell automatic 


means WORK! 


water heaters 


WORK! WORK! 


successfully 





DESULPHURIZATION OF COKE BY STEAM 

In the course of laboratory experiments in the de- 
sulphurization of coke by steam, being conducted by 
the Department of the Interior, at the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., experiment station of the Bureau of Mines, 
steam tests at atmospheric pressure for the removal 
of sulphur from chunk size coke have been finished, 
with encouraging results. Combined sulphur as Fes, 
FeSO, and free sulphur (not including solid solution 
sulphur) in Ohio coke was reduced from 1.38 to .72 
per cent. The solid solution sulphur was not aftfect- 
ed, but it has been shown that this has very little 
effect in contaminating sponge iron in the blast fur- 
nace. In Illinois coke, .62 per cent sulphur corre- 
sponding was reduced to .48. Clairton coke low in 
sulphur was reduced from .29 to .17 per cent. Sulphur 
in a sample of gas-house coke from Philadelphia 
was reduced from .81 per cent to .60 per cent. These 
results were obtained without application of vacuum 
which may reduce still further the amount of sul- 
phur. Very little steam is required—three grams 
of steam per gram of coke per hour were employed, 
which is a big excess. Iron will be heated in con- 
tact with the treated coke and the transfer of sul- 
phur determined. 





THE GAS BUSINESS IN DENVER, COLO. 


We have shown in these columns, from time to 
time, some of the methods used by the Denver Gas 
& Electric Light Company, to secure better gas 
sales. That they are getting the results sought, the 
following table will show: 


Sale of Gas in Cubic Feet 


Month 1923 1922 
pS Re ee 198,541,200 171,000,000 
eae ne 187,868,900 171,000,000 
ee ee ee 202,938,500 182,000,000 


Now that the wintry days are over and the base- 
ment furnace will get a rest, hot water will still be 
required, they are offering a Lion Gas Water heater 
at $26.95; payment $2.95 with order, than $2 a 
month, or 10 per cent off with cash orders. 

Letters of commendation and recommendation are 
being written concerning the heating of Denver 
houses by gas during the winter just passed. 

The sale of electricity, in kilowatt hours, for the 
first quarter of 1923, as compared with the same pe- 
riod for 1922, is shown in the following table: 


Month 1923 1922 
|, eee 10,487,140 9,000,000 
ns lel RlaiRaa ers 9,203,320 7,800,000 
Se Gosek 1s cate oaks 9,720,830 8,300,000 


Hustling and Advertising did what many thought 
could not be done. That is, it got people interested 


in gas, and of course Service did the rest. 
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Southern Gas Men Hold 15th Gathering 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., SCENE OF CONVENTION 


St. Petersburg, Fla—The meeting of the South- 
ern Gas Association held here April 16, 17 and 18 
proved to be one of the most successful gatherings 
in the history of this extremely active organization. 
It was the fifteenth annual session and the enthusi- 
asm of the members showed that the interest in the 
activities of the association is constantly growing. 


The business session of the convention was well 
attended and the interest displayed in the various 
papers was an added indication that the association 
is doing a very constructive work. 

From the time that Philip H. Gadsden, president 
of the association, called the first business session to 
order it became apparent that the convention was 
going to accomplish a great deal of work. Follow- 
ing an invocation and an address of welcome by 
Mayor Frank F. Pulver, who turned over to Mr. 
Gadsden the keys of the city, Mr. Gadsden gave his 
opening address. Mr. Gadsden’s talk differed in 
many ways from the usual style of address deliv- 
ered by a presiding official, but he drove home his 
points in telling fashion. He did not refer so much 
to the work that had been done but rather spoke on 
the needs of the gas industry in the South in the 
future. He also spoke of the unusual opportunity 
that is presented to companies situated south of 
the Mason-Dixon line, but he declared that the prob- 
lems of the public utilities can only-be approached 
from a business standpoint. Politics, he asserted, 
had no part in the regulation of utilities. He spoke 
of the difficulties of obtaining the capital that utili- 
ties constantly are needing, saying that utilities 
must be placed in a position where they offer an at- 
tractive investment to the public if they are to grow. 


As in his talk of the week before in Philadelphia 
at the Eastern States Gas Conference, Mr. Gadsden 
discussed the value of various kinds of publicity. 
The speech made by Mr. Gadsden on that occasion 
was published in last week’s issue of the “American 
Gas Journal.’ 


As was to be expected there was keen interest in 
the selection of the officers for the coming year. 
The election resulted as follows: 


President, E. L. Reiha, Baltimore, Md. 

First Vice-President, R. J. Hole, Greensboro, N. C. 

Second Vice-President, S. E. Linton, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Secretary, E. D. Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 

Directors for two years, Sam V. Brown, Florence, 
S. C.; Stuart Cooper, Charleston, S. C.; Allan D. 
Whittaker, Atlanta, Ga.; George H. Smith, Norfolk, 
Va. 

J. Y. Cheney, Orlando, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Linton on the directorate, and Alexander McW. 
Wolf, Baltimore, was named vice Mr. Brewer. Other 
hold-over directors were Carl Riddleberger, Staun- 
ton, Va., and Iwin Rawson, St. Louis, Mo. 

The 1924 convention will be .-eld in Augusta, Ga., 
about the middle of April and delegates from that 














Enroute to the Convention 


city promised that they would be in readiness to 
provide for a large attendance. 

A feature that was exceptionally pl.asing was the 
banquet that was held the evening of the second 
day of the gathering. Colonel Oscag H. Fogg in- 
troduced Walton Clark, vice-president of the U. G. I. 
Co., Philadelphia, who gave a most interesting talk 
on his experiences in the gas industry. Jacob B. 
Jones, superintendent of the Bridgeton Gas Light 
Co., Bridgeton, N. J., was another speaker. 

The papers which were read at the convention and 
which will be published in early issues of the “Amer- 
ican Gas Journal” were as follows: 

“The Economic Problem of Our Industry,” by F. 
L. Marshall, Augusta; “The Question of Space Heat- 
ing,” by Stuart Cooper, Charleston, S. C.; “Practi- 
cal Suggestions for Rate Cases,” by S. E. Linton, 
Nashville, Tenn.; “Steam Requirements at a Gas 
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Part of the 89 or 890 


Works,” by Alan D. Whittaker, Atlanta, Ga. A great 
deal of discussion followed each paper. 

As is usual with the meetings of this popular as- 
sociation, the entertainment end was not neglected 
and numerous side trips and other recreational fea- 
tures were provided. 

On Monday afternoon an automobile trip through 
the city attracted full attendance. This trip ended 
at Pass-A-Grille Beach on the Gulf of Mexico, where 
a fishfry was served. Bathing was indulged in by 
many of the gasmen. 











The Catch 


A pastime that occupied the attention of many of 
those who made the trip to the beach was “buying 
a lot.” Those who made purchases expressed 
themselves as thoroughly satisfied with their invest- 
ments, while those who were not included in this 
popular form of amusement, which seems to have 
its headquarters in Florida were regretful when in- 
formed that while most of the lots were on the 
waterfront they were not submerged in water in 
any respect. 

Tuesday afternoon included a visit to the Pasa- 
dena Country Club. Here a game of baseball be- 
tween the Peddlers and Gasmen was played. It was 
impossible for your correspondent to be absolutely 





sure of the score although there was a strong rumor 
to the effect that the Peddlers took the gasmen in- 
to camp by the close score of 16 to 6. This, how- 
ever, is only a rumor. : 

Before beginning a description of the game it 
might be well to say that Bill Withers took his life 
in his hands and umpired. Bill wore his usual 
amount of dignity and also his usual pipe. After 


Bill made one close decision and then puffed vigor- 
ously on his dudeen, sending forth a smoke screen 
that defied even the most hardened, there was but 
little inclination to dispute on the part of any of 
We hereby recommend 
For further particulars 
Everybody 


the players or spectators. 
this method to all umpires. 
we refer the reader to Bill Withers. 
knows Bill. 





On the Way to St. Petersburg 

J. E. Montgomery played first base tor the Gas 
Men. Monty is a great slugger. Even though some 
of the wallops that he poled out were captured after 
desperate sprints by the outfielders, nevertheless he 
proved that had he taken up baseball in a serious 
way in place of devoting himself to the public utility 
business, Babe Ruth would have to look to his 
laurels. 

The gasmen contented themselves with using only 
one pitcher, M. L. Guilford, while the Peddlers called 
upon Harper and Jerry Duggan. There seemed to 
be some misunderstanding as to the exact reason 
for pitching. The general idea of throwing the ball 
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past the batter, over the plate and between shoulders 
and knees, did not seem to have been taken into 
consideration. In fact, it was decided by the enthu- 
*siastic spectators that this was something that was 
entirely overlooked. At least that is the way it 
worked out. 

Jerry Duggan did not rest happy with pitching 
so he caught part of the game. Once in a while he 
would forget that he was back of the plate and 
would heave the ball at the pitcher with a large 
amount of energy. His was a pleasing and eye-fill- 
ing exhibition. 

Naturally it is impossible to compare the merits 
of the various players. We expect to attend the 
convention again next year and we are not going 
to take any chances. 

The lineup of the teams was as follows: , 

Peddlers—Harper and Duggan, pitchers; J. J. 
Duggan and Bailey, catchers; H. M. Pace, short- 
stop; Harper and Bailey, Ist base; John E. Dyer, 
2nd base; E. R. Anderson, 3rd base; A. E. Creviston, 
left field; Sam Brown, center field; Ira Misner, 
right field. 

Gas Men—M. L. Guilford, pitcher ; Ed. Broderick, 
Jr., catcher; H. S. Jones, short stop, J. E. Mont- 
gomery, Ist base; G. H. Smith, 2nd base; J. Y. 
Cheney, 3rd base; J. James, left field; Stuart Coop- 
er, center field; D. H. Levan, right field. 

Umpire, Bill Withers. Score Keeper, Ed. Brewer. 
Score, Gas Men, 6. Peddlers, 16. 

Wednesday there was a boat trip to Tampa, fol- 
lowed by an auto trip through that city and return 
to St. Petersburg by boat. Supper was served on 
the boat. 

Of course, no convention held in Florida would 
be complete without giving the anglers an oppor- 
tunity to try their skill on capturing the denizens of 
Southern waters. We will refrain from discussing 
this feature. We are not a fisherman and besides 
when the catch grew from 89—which figure by the 
way we are inclined to accept—to 890, all in the 
space of twenty minutes, we believe the matter can 
best be left the gullibility of the reader. Per- 
sonally we saw only one fish and that one was dis- 
puting possession of a room and bath with a gas- 
man. The next day we saw that fish being served 
to a party that included Joe Taylor. Joe was not a 
member of the fishing party. We can vouch for 
one thing, however, all of the fishermen returned 
with a large quantity of sunburn. 


Sidelights 


Stan Grady was his usual smiling self. 
* * * 
George Cressler was present. 
* * * 

“Ike” Rawson purchased some lots we are in- 
formed. 

* * * 

Jake Jones told of having joined the Black Pud- 
ding Club. It was quite an initiation, according to 
his vivid description. 

* * * 

We omitted to mention that a large part of the 
convention embarked for Cuba. Both Gasmen and 
Peddlers were included in the expedition. 











In Addition to the Orange Bush, Jerry Duggan 
Appears in the Picture 


We met Al. Ranshaw for the first time. Al is all 
yard and a wool wide or however the saying goes. 
Anyhow, Al is a regular guy. 

* *” * 

Frank Moses was there. In fact somebody said 
that Frank Moses was here and there. We know 
he was there. 

* * * 

We shall never foget a favorite saying of Oscar 
Leins. It goes as follows: “You’re half way in.” 
Ask him about it. 

* * * 

George Wiberly skippered the contingent that 
left from New York. George also provided picture 
postcards enroute. Many thanks, George. 

* * * 


You can’t beat the Southern fellows for hospitali- 

ty. Ask anyone who attended the convention. 
* . * 

Many of the delegates brought their wives and 
daughters and the ladies were not overlooked in the 
activities of the convention. 

* * * 

The consensus of opinion was that a “large time 

was had by all.” 
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C. L. Kirk Appointed General Manager 
of Citizens Gas Company 


Announcement has just been made in Indianapolis, 
Ind., that Clarence L. Kirk, general manager of the 
Indianapolis Water Company for ten years, has been 
chosen as executive head of the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany in that city, succeeding James W. Dunbar, 
who resigned from the position of general manager 
a few years ago. The announcement of Mr. Kirk’s 
appointment was made by G. A. Efroymson, chair- 
man of the reorganization committee of the board 
of directors of the gas company. 

Mr. Kirk also has been elected a director of the 
company, taking the place on the Citizens Company 
board made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Dun- 
bar. 


Mr. Dunbar several months ago was appointed 
general manager and elected a director of the gas 
company to succeed J. Dorsey Forrest, who became 
secretary and assistant general manager after the 
change. Mr. Dunbar was not to assume active 
direction of the company until after his retirement 
last March from the Congress of the United States, 
where he represented the Second Indiana District. 
Ill health, however, compelled him to resign from 
the gas company. Mr. Forrest will sever his con- 
nection with the company as secretary, assistant 
general manager and director July 1, as has been 
announced. He has been acting general manager 
since Mr. Dunbar’s resignation. 


Mr. Kirk said he would remain with the water 
company about forty-five days from April 20. He 
will then assume the management and direction of 
the gas company. With the announcement of the 
selection of Mr. Kirk to head the company, Mr. 
Efroymson gave out a statement for the committee 
which obtained Mr. Kirk for the place. The com- 
mittee reported its action to the other governing 
bodies of the gas company, and formal approval 
then was given. The trustees of the company, who 
elect the directors of the company, formally elected 
Mr. Kirk as a director. The directors then elected 
him to be executive head of the company. 


Mr. Kirk has had a long experience in the utility 
field. He was trained as a youth to be a carpenter, 
and for a time was a railway telegraph operator. 
For thirteen years he was a railway station agent 
at a little town near Indianapolis, and there he made 
a name for himself in business circles. 

Mr. Kirk, in a statement, said he is going into the 
gas company with the one object of giving the 
patrons of the company good service. 

“The commmittee feels gratified,” Mr. Efroym- 
son said, “that it has been able to obtain a man of 
Mr. Kirk’s experience, ability and standing to take 
over the active management of the gas company’s 
affairs. The committee intends to continue its work 


and, with Mr. Kirk’s help, expects to perfect an op- 
erating organization of the men now in the com- 
pany that will effectively manage the affairs of the 
company to the satisfaction of the community.” 


The reorganization committee has been engaged 
for some time in working out a plan for reorganiz- 
ing the company into fixed departments. Besides 
Mr. Efroymson the members of the committee are 
Henry H. Hornbrook and James H. Hooker. Mr. 
Kirk has been regarded in Indiana as a successful 
utility manager—one who has executive ability to 
a high degree. He is a native of Burlington, Ky. 
He went to Roselawn, Ind., after a few years in his 
father’s carpenter shop, and there he found em- 
ployment in a railway telegraph office. His en- 
trance into the public utility field was unexpected. 
He had known John E. Casey, of the Indiana Trust 
Company, when he was with an express company. 
The Indiana Trust Company, of Indianapolis, was 
appointed receiver in 1903 for the East Chicago 
(Ind.) water and light companies. At Mr. Casey’s 
suggestion, the Indiana Trust Company asked Mr. 
Kirk to go to East Chicago to take over the man- 
agement of the company there under the receiver- 
ship. He accepted. 


He succeeded in the management of the East Chi- 
cago Company to such an extent that in the first 
year it showed a profit of $17,000. 


This was for the water company. 
company he was not so fortunate. That company 
continued to show a small deficit each year until 
Mr. Kirk one evening relieved the engineer, took 
his place, and in a few days placed new employees 
at work, after finding what was the trouble from 
the inside of the situation. When C. H. Geist, utility 
operator of Philadelphia, obtained control over the 
East Chicago Water Company sixteen years ago, 
Mr. Kirk continued to head the company under Mr. 
Geist’s control. In 1913, Mr. Kirk was brought to 
Indianapolis by Mr. Geist, who is president of the 
Indianapolis Water Company, to become the vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. Kirk was the 
president of the company for two years, when the 
law required in Indiana that the executive head of 
utilities reside in Indiana. Mr. Kirk has continued 
until now as vice-president and general manager of 
the East Chicago Water Company. 


With the light 


It is known in Indianapolis that Mr. Kirk’s first 
devotion when he assumes charge of the big gas 
company will be the question of establishing the 
public relations of the company on a foundation firm 
and sure for the years to come. He believes, ac- 
cording to those who know him best, that service 
is the first principle of a public utility company’s 
operation and that after proper and reasonable serv- 
ice has been created as a lasting thing for the utility 
that the next matter of importance is the focussing 
of the public’s attention to that service and, as well, 
to the cheerful understanding and patient attitude 
with which every employee of a big utility should 
be clothed in his dealing with the public his utility 
serves. 
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Economic Problem of the Gas Business’ 
“NOT ENGINEERING LESS BUT OTHER ECO NOMIC POLICIES MORE” 


By F. L. Marshall, Augusta, Ga. 


Webster defines “Economics” in its present adap- 
tation as the “Production, Distribution and Con- 
sumption of Wealth,” or, more liberally interpreted 
to suit our own purposes, that part of our business 
outside of the engineering, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution of Gas. For the want of a better term, 
let us call it “Other Economic Policies.” 

“Not engineering less, but Other Economic Poli- 
cies more.” The infancy of the Gas business was a 
hazardous period from an investment standpoint. 
And the few bold souls who went into it regarded 
themselves as public benefactors and treated the 
public accordingly. At that time and in that way 
was begun the reputation for indifference to the 
public interests that rightly or wrongly has clung 
to us ever since. 


Public Must Have Better Understanding of Utility 
Business 


The prosperity of the United States depends large- 
ly upon the prosperity of our so-called public utili- 
ties. We cannot be successful as a nation unless 
the corporations which supply us power, light, heat, 
transportation and means of communication are suc- 
cessful. The neriod of business depression through 
which we have been passing has been intensified and 
prolonged by the unsatisfactory condition in which 
the utilities hav« und themselves as the result of 
unfair regulation and the failure of the public to 
appreciate how public welfare and the welfare of 
the utilities are interwoven. 

It is not surprising that a feeling of animosity 
toward the utilities should have developed in the 
public mind during years past. The general run of 
utilities are monopolies, and up until recent times 
were run by people who recognized no obligation 
to divulge the secrets of their business. If there is 
one thing which the average American citizen dis- 
likes more than anything else, it is a privately oper- 
ated monopoly which affords him no opportunity 
to meet it on an equal basis, and there come to an 
understanding and fair adjustment of disputes. 

Both the utilities and the commissions, and, above 
all, regulation have been facing a most critical pe- 
riod. I feel that it is so critical that it is essential 
to the public welfare and to the life of utilities that 
utility men should fully appreciate it. Also that, as 
far as lies within their power, utility operators 
should promptly direct their efforts to the proper 
solution of these problems. There is now a most 
compelling necessity that public utilities relieve reg- 
ulatory bodies of some of the tremendous pressure 
falling upon them by reason of this new state of 
affairs. This can be done in three ways: First, by 
educating public opinion to the true conditions of 
the utilities and by taking the public into their con- 
fidence. Second, by removing all features of their 
*Paper presented at Southern Gas Association 
Convention. 


business which are subject to legitimate criticism 
of the public, and by going more than half way to 
conciliate public opinion. Third, by stopping the 
practices followed by some utilities of dodging re- 
sponsibility in matters where the responsibility lies 
entirely within the utility. 

One of the great handcaps in the operation of a 
successful public utility is a lack of information on 
the part of the public served by the utility. In this 
connection I want to say that I have always had ab- 
solute confidence in the fairness of trie public to- 
ward all utilities, when they know the truth. A 
friendly feeling by the public toward utilities is a 
very necessary condition in the operation of a suc- 
cessful business of this kind. 

There is a taxicab company in Chicago whose 
name stands as a synonym for good service. «It 
gives it, but it finds that it pays to tell people so. 
Therefore it buys a lot of newspaper space every 
month for that purpose. If it pays a taxicab com- 
pany, why not a public utility company? 

The spoken word as well as the written word is 
a potent factor in presenting the truth about the 
public utility to the public it serves. It is a potent 
part of publicity. 


Aid to Regulatory Commissions 


Friendly relations between the public and the 
public utility companies aid regulatory commissions 
in supervising service and adjusting rates of utili- 
ties. 


No service, however adequate from a mechanical 
or technical standpoint, can be acceptable and satis- 
factory to the public unless the relations between 
the public and the utility are such that there is 
courtesy and forbearance on one hand, and confi- 
dence and forbearance on the other. 


Most utilities are corporations and most of them 
have a monopoly in their territory. The public, be- 
cause of an indiscriminate damning of corporations 
and monopolies generally by a certain type of public 
speaker, and a particular species of periodical, have 
come to look askance upon any organization to 
which those two terms can be applied. It is ours 
to remove this false impression; to show by prac- 
tical demonstration that a properly regulated mo- 
nopoly is the ideal situation in the utility field, and 
that a corporation can be as courteous and as con- 
ciliatory as an individual. 

Friendly relations between the public and the util- 
ities are for these reasons as greatly to be desired 
as the giving of superlative service, and it the public 
service commission in the administration of its du- 
ties can aid in the slightest degree toward bringing 
about such proper public relations, its work in that 
respect will do more toward solving present-day 
utility problems than any other work to which it 
can set its hands. 
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Every day, in some place or other, false and mis- 
leading statements purporting to show the results 
from municipal ownership and operation are being 
used to discredit the claims of private companies 
for just compensation, for reasonable operating con- 
ditions, for fair consideration generally. Erroneous 
and misleading statistics in reference to municipal 
operation are being quoted to delay or to actually 
defeat the granting of exact justice to the com- 
panies. 

The condition just stated furnishes the strongest 
possible reason why utility company executives 
should keep themselves posted on the actual re- 
sults from municipal ownership and operation. They 
should have accurate information on municipal own- 
ership and operation. They should pass this truth- 
ful information on to the public through every pos- 
sible channel, because this kind of publicity protects 
not only their own properties, but also the tax re- 
sources of our towns and cities. 


Let the People Know 


It is axiomatic in all lines of business that a satis- 
fied customer is the biggest asset. The merchant 
who satisfies his customer can afford to let sales 
take care of themselves. They will usually do it. 
When you teach people to believe that you have the 
best goods at the most favorable prices and that you 
render the best possible service, you can’t keep them 
out of your place of business. 

We believe all of this applies to the public utility. 
It is both a merchant and a manufacturer. It has 
the best products on the market, indeed, the only 
products in its line. If its service is not all it should 
be, the utility should set about to see that it is. 
When it is, it should then proceed to make this fact 
thoroughly understood by its customers. It should 
do everything within its power to secure the con- 
fidence and good-will of its customers. 

Now that most progressive public utilities are 
raising money for new financing in the communities 
they serve, they can make a very big stroke and gain 
a lot of confidence and good-will by adopting the 
rule of telling their people through the channels of 
publicity how they are spending this money. Some 
public utilities are doing that. They are doing it 
in great detail. They are getting good results from 
it. All companies ought to do it. The people have 
a right to it. If the people are intelligent, they 
will expect it, even demand it. 


New Capital 
Fifty million people are directly dependent upon 
gas service. Sixteen billion passengers were car- 
ried on street cars in 1920. The combined invest- 
ment in all the public utilities (excluding the steam 
railroads), gas, electric lights, street railways, 


steam heat, telephone, etc., is approximately fifteen 
billion dollars ($15,000,000,000). Consider these fig- 


ures and it is realized how tremendous the public 
utility industry is as a whole and how large the ag- 
gregate of new capital needed yearly to meet the 
increase in the demand for service. 

No subject has so universal an interest for busi- 
ness men as that of corporation finance. Neverthe- 
less, there is a widespread lack of understanding of 


modern methods of financing, even in those circles 
where a keen interest in such matters might natu- 
rally be expected, and where a little insight into 
the subject might be of practical assistance. 

Investment banking—the distribution of securities 
in large amounts—is a highly specialized business, 
and one that has been developed to a point of great 
efficiency. Because it is so highly specialized the 
executive of a business seeking additional capital 
often does not appreciate the exacting requirements 
of investment markets. 


The Preliminary Investigation 

When first a proposition is offered for the consid- 
eration of an investment banking house the engi 
neers and statisticians of the buying department 
submit to a searching investigation, both from a 
physical and an accounting viewpoint. The prop- 
erty is gone over thoroughly, appraisals carefully 
checked and operating conditions given thorough 
study. The fact that this must usually be done rap- 
idly does not detract from the completeness of the 
process, for with experience such men become very 
expert in analyzing a business and in detecting points 
of weakness or of strength. 

The features which make for soundness in an in- 
vestment security are too well known to need com- 
ment here. Conservative capitalization, efficient 
management, a stable business in supplying good 
and growing markets—these are the _ essentials 
without which no banker can be interested. 

If the investigation discloses an esentially sound 
condition, the question next arises as to what form 
the securities should take. This important point 
is threshed out between the banker and the com- 
pany’s executive until a form of stock or bond is 
decided on that best provides for the company’s 
sound growth and at the same time fits the demands 
of the investment market. Naturally whatever is 
best for the company is best in the long run for the 
holders of its securities, and no issue is sound which 
is not an integral part of a well-thought-out pro- 
gram of permanent financing. 


Marketing the Securities 

When the type of security is decided upon there 
are three main steps in the marketing of the issue. 
First the investment banker, alone or in combina- 
tion with other houses, will assume the responsibil- 
ity of the sale, either by outright purchase of the 
securities or by guaranteeing their sale at a certain 
price within a definite time. In either case the cor- 
poration knows just when it will get the money and 
just how much it will get and it is relieved of all 
further responsibility for the distribution of the is 
sue. 

The second step is the formation of a selling syn- 
dicate, a temporary association of bankers and se- 
curity dealers, usually under the direction of the 
original house as syndicate manager. By partici- 
pating in the selling syndicate the security dealers 
assume, in proportion to the amount of their par- 
ticipation, the responsibility for the sale of the issue. 

This second step, the formation of a selling syn- 
dicate, corresponds to wholesaling in other lines, 
except that in investment banking the transaction 
between the wholesale house and the retailer is not 
complete until the entire issue is sold. 
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The syndicate manager has, within the limits of 
the syndicate agreement, absolute control over the 
measures taken to market the issue. He allots the 
participations among the dealers that apply for 
them, can change the price at which the securities 
must be sold, can buy and sell for syndicate account 
in the open market, and can incur all reasonable ex- 
penses which seem to him necessary to the success- 
ful distribution of the securities. His responsibility 
and risk are great, for if the issue goes badly and 
few dealers apply for membership in the selling syn- 
dicate he must take*for himself the portion of the 
issue that remains. 

When the selling syndicate has been formed the 
third step is the retail sale of the securities to the 
ultimate investor—an operation that needs no com- 
ment. 

It is the wholesaling house, which is generally 
both the original purchaser of the securities and 
the manager of the selling syndicate, that makes the 
principal investigation of the property. ‘This does 
not mean, however, that the retailer does not subject 
each issue to the most severe scrutiny. He depends 
upon the wholesaler to get all the tacts, but re- 
serves for himself the interpretation of those facts. 
The investor, therefore, has the protection of two 
careful analyses of every issue, and the knowledge 
that not only his local dealer but the originating 
house have staked their reputation on its sound- 
ness. 

What are the considerations which influence the 
decisions of the underwriting house—the only house 
with which the borrowing corporation comes in 
contact? First, and by far the most important— 
security. For the banker is staking his reputation 
on every issue that bears his name, and reputation 
is by far his greatest asset. 

Like most merchants, the security dealer must de- 
pend upon rapid turnover and volume of sales to 
make his profit. 


Soundness Not Enough 


Soundness is essential, but it is not enough in it- 
self. Securities to be salable must be in such form 
that they will meet the varying demands of the 
investment market. It is the banker’s business to 
gauge these demands and to frame his 1:ssues and 
fix his prices accordingly, but it would be well worth 
while for the business man who may some day have 
securities to sell to acquaint himself with some of 
the leading considerations which make for sala- 
bility in a bond or stock issue. 

There are fashions in investments — constant 
changes in the nature of the public demand for se- 
curities. Some of these changes are due to under- 
lying developments in the financial situation—prog- 
ress along the business cycle. Others are difficult 
to account for, or if understandable they may be il- 
logical, souvenirs of past conditions now long out ot 
date. But whatever their causes and however rea- 
sonable or unreasonable they may be, they must be 
taken into account as practical influences on the 
price at which a particular issue can be sold. 


No doubt some of you wonder why this ramifica- 
tion on finance. The most important factor of our 
Economic Condition of today and the future is the 
cost of New Capital, and we who are operating 
managers ought to know the ramifications and diffi- 
culties that the financial managers are meeting with 
in their efforts in trying to furnish us with the 
capital necessary for extensions and for improve- 
ments and often even for operations. 


Tax Exempt Securities 


I cannot pass this subject of Finance without call- 
ing your especial attention to Tax Exempt Securi- 
ties; that are, if I may so express it, great blood 
suckers upon the arteries of Public Utility Financ- 
ing; and the most potent argument of municipali- 
ties that they should erect and operate the public 
service enterprises. This paper will not permit of 
the going into detail on this subject, nor is the 
writer able to give to it the expression it should 
have, so am going to take the liberty of asking our 
President to give us a few minutes’ exposition, or 
rather, as long as time will permit, before the dis- 
cussion of this paper has to end. As we all know, 
Mr. Gadsden knows more about the tax free se- 
curities than any other man in the country, and 
he, as representative of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, the National Electric Light Association, and 
the American Electric Railway Association, is doing 
yeoman’s work to bring this to the attention of the 
people of the country, and, through his representa- 
tions before Congress will be most largely respon- 
sible for what is hoped by all of us, that a law will 
be passed that will do away with tax-exempt se- 
curities and not give certain Federal, State and 
municipal bonds too much preference over other 
bonds of recognized industries. 

War made finance the first “economic problem” 
of our industry. It had not always been first; per- 
chance it will not always remain so. In this prob- 
lem is interwoven equipment and rates. For many 
years gas securities were considered the most solid 
of all public utility securities—some of us did not 
know that, perhaps, but old, conservative bankers 
will verify what I say. We want to get our securi- 
ties back again to that place of solidity. 


Industry Needs Good Men 


The better the men to solve them, the better any 
kind of problems will be solved. Therefore, we want 
men, real men, to administer our gas business. It 
is a fact that our business will be judged by the pub- 
lic very much from the men who conduct it—as it 
should be. The way to get at a thing right is to 
start at the root—foundation—and build, grow up. 
Men of this type and equipment, gradually coming 
on, will gradually but surely and securely establish 
the gas business upon a plane that will permit its 
recognition in almost any way recognition is de- 
sired. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by T he National City Company) , 


April 26, 1923. 


Company. Maturity Bid Asked 

American Lt. & Trac. Co............ Five Year 6s......... May 1, 1925 107 109 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s......May 1, 1945 95% 96 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... | eae May 1, 1927 96 9614 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of 

MID | ied cto deacons deedecee First Ref. 7%4s....... Dec. 1, 1945 110 111 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%s......... Jan. 1,1935 90 91% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co............- First Consol. 5s...... May 1, 1948 80 838 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co..........00. Gen. (now 1st) 5s....J Jan. 1, 1949 934% 95 
Deas Cite Gee C6. on occ cs ccinc sects  § Peers Jan. 1, 1947 995% 100 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 

II. 6. cracrnntenonend sion waren MO res ccc ccees Jan. 1, 1928 99% 101 
Hudson County Gas Co..........+.  * | eee Nov. 1, 1949 93% — 
Castes Gas List Ces... cvedecunsese Ref. & Ext. 5s....... Nov. 1, 1934 92% 94% 
Macmieen. Liget Ce... .0ccide cbsvens First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1, 1946 88 90 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... POE CBovccccccceec ay 1, 2087 9334 94 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Oo......seecces Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 90% 91 
Pactec Gea & Elec, Os... .ccscesse First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 106% 108 
Cae, Game Ge ISe: COs 2. se ccnsceewes Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1937 94% 95% 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ Refunding 5s.........Sep. 1, 1947 89 89% 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ ee July 1, 1937 9038 94 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......... -First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1940 89 91 
Seattle Lighting Co.....ccccccccee Refunding 5s.........Oct. 1, 1949 81 83 
Southern California Gas Co........ PE WR 555s sasue ceed Nov. 1, 1950 97% 99 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s....... July 1, 1957 89 913% 
Washington Gas Light Co.......... General 5s...........Nov. 1, 1960 944%, 951% 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. of 

Ce. ~cSvisdncxeus raticinate First & Ref. 5s... ..June 1, 1941 90 92 





Two Big Gas Companies to 
Consolidate 
San Francisco, Cal.—The Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company 
and the Contra Costa Gas Company, 
two thriving public utilities, the cre- 
ations of S. Waldo Coleman’s genius, 
are to be consolidated, according to 
informgtion made public March 29 
by Schwabacher & Co. 

The Coast Counties Gas and Elec- 
tric owns and operates gas plants at 
Santa Cruz, Watsonville, Hollister 
and Gilroy, and it owns the Coast 
Counties Light and Power Com- 
pany, the Big Creek Light and Power 
Company, the San Benito Light and 
Power Company, with hydroelectric 
and steam plants, and it controls the 
Union Traction Company through 
stock ownership. 

The Contra Costa Gas supplies 
Pittsburg, Antioch, Concord, Mar- 
tinez and Crockett with gas. S. 





Waldo Coleman is president of both 
of these companies. 


The Coast Counties has outstand- 
ing $1,000,000 of common stock, $1,- 
000,000 of second preferred, cumu- 
lative 6 per cent stock and $220,- 
900 of first preferred 6 per cent cum- 
ulative stock, while the Contra Costa 
Gas Company has $111,150 of com- 
mon stock outstanding. Both com- 
panies have bond issues. 

S. Waldo Coleman, acting as pres- 
ident of the Contra Costa Gas Com- 
pany, has mailed the following let- 
ter to the stockholders explaining the 
terms of the projected merger: 

“The Coast Counties Gas and Elec- 
tric Company has offered, subject to 
the approval and authorization of 
the Railroad Commission of Califor- 
nia, to purchase from the Contra 
Costa Gas Company all of the lat- 
ter’s properties and to issue to each 
stockholder of the Contra Costa Gas 


Company one fully paid share of the 
6 per cent first preferred capital stock 
of the Coast Counties Gas and Elec- 
tric Company for each share of the 
capital stock of the Contra Costa Gas 
Company, the certificate evidencing 
which shall within 30 days from the 
date hereof be delivered by such 
stockholder, duly indorsed for trans- 
fer, to L. W. Pryor, secretary of 
Contra Costa Gas Company, together 
with such stockholder’s written con- 
sent and authorization in the form 
enclosed herewith. 

“Tf certificates evidencing at least 
two-thirds of the issued capital stock 
of the Contra Costa Gas Company 
and written consents and authoriza- 
tions as aforesaid accompanying the 
same shall not be deposited with 
secretary within thirty days from 
the date hereof, or if the Railroad 
Commission shall fail to make its 
order authorizing the transfer by the 
Contra Costa Gas Company of its 
properties to the Coast Counties Gas 
and Electric Company and the issu- 
ance by the Coast Counties Gas and 
Electric Company of its first pre- 
ferred stock as aforesaid within 
ninety days, then the certificates of 
stock and written consents and au- 
thorizations deposited by each stock- 
holder of the Contra Costa Gas 
Company shall be surrendered to 
him by said secretary. 

“All expenses in connection with 
the transfer of said properties and 
the issuance of said stock pursuant 
to said offer will be borne by the 
Coast Counties Gas and Electric 
Company.” 

Schwabacher & Co. recently un- 
derwrote a block of the Contra Costa 
Gas Company first mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds. The above consolida- 
tion, if effective, will be of consid- 
erable interest to the bondholders 
of the Contra Costa Gas Company as 
their position will be strengthened 
thereby. These bonds will become a 
closed first mortgage and in addi- 
tion a general obligation of the 
Coast Counties Gas and Electric 
Company. 
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Two States Join Iowa Association 


MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAK OTA ADDED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Mason City, la—Minnesota and 
North Dakota were taken into the 
lowa District Gas Association at 
the conclusion of the association’s 
annual convention here. The ter- 
ritory now included in the associa- 
tron is lowa. Nebraska, Minnesota 
South Dakota and North Dakota 
About ten representatives of Min- 
nesota gas companies were pres- 
ent at the Jowa convention, which 
lasted three days and on the invi- 
tation of the council presented ap- 
plications for membership, which 
were accepted. 

The attendance was larger than 
at any previous session of the lowa 
District Association. In addition 
to the discussion of technical sub- 
jects, the association spent consid- 
erable time in the consideration of 
the question of public relations. 
Howard W. Harrington, advertis- 
ing manager for the Moline Plow 
Co., of Moline, Ill., who is also a 
speaker for the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, led this 
discussion, being followed by rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers and 
members of the lowa Committee 
on Public Utility Information. Em- 
phasis was placed on the necessity 
for presenting the story of gas 
clearly and constantly to the pub- 
lic. 

In the election of officers the 
office of president went to Charles 
Smith, secretary of the Yankton 
Light & Heating Co., of Yankton 
S. D. Mr. Smith had been vice- 
president of the Iowa District As- 
sociation for the past year. He 
succeeds H. B. Maynard, of thr 
Citizens Gas & Electric Co., of 
Waterloo and the Dubuque Elec 
tric Co. The association paid 
warm tribute to the retiring presi 
dent for the success of his efforts 
in interesting the Minnesota men 


in the movement to join the asso 
ciation and for the splendid pro- 
gram that he arranged for thle 
meeting. H. B. Sterrett, of the De: 
Moines Gas Co., who has been sec- 
retary for the past year, was re 
elected to the office and warmly 
cummended by the retiring officer: 
for his services. 

Dr. Harry .Morehouse Cage 
president of Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., was the speaker of th« 
evening at the annual banquet. Dr 
Gage emphasized the necessity for 
considering the operation of pub- 
lic utility business as public service 
with the first consideration the in- 
terests of the public. F. J. Han 
lon, president of the People’s Gas 
& Electric Co., of Mason City, was 
toastmaster at the banquet. 


The American Gas Association 
film, “Around the Clock with Gas” 
was shown during the evening by 
the Iowa Committee on Public 
Utility Information. The film will 
be shown in nearly every city and 
town in Iowa during the coming 
year. 


The signal success of the short 
course for gas meter men, held at 
the Iowa State College at Ames 
during the winter prompted the 
association to pass a resolution 
asking the college to continue the 
course. Reports on the course 
were made by D. P. Allen, of the 
Des Moines Gas Co., chairman of 
the association’s committee ir 
charge of this work, and by Prof 
V. L. Hein, of the engineering ex- 
tension department of the college 

At the opening business session 
of the association reports of the 
officers and finance committee 
showed a substantial increase ir 
membership and a splendid condi 
tion of finances. 


H. B. Maynard, president of the 
association in his annual address 
emphasized the indispensibility of 
an active interest in civic and com- 
munity affairs on the part of in- 
dividual utility .men. 

“Participation in every civic*ac- 
tivity must not only be offered but 
even sought,” according to Mr 
Maynard, “for while it costs 
money to secure and hold public 
good will it costs much more to 
fail in its enjoyment.” 


“Every employe must be made 
to appreciate his individual ac- 
countability to the public as well 
as to his company.” 


J. B. Hill, general manager, Lin- 
coln Gas & Electric Light Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., formerly connected 
with the Engineering Department 
of the Iowa State University, dis- 
cussed “A Gas Rate.” He advocated 
modification of the three-part rate 
to a two-part rate to meet certain 
conditions. 


E. J. Otterbein, sales manager 
Cedar Rapids Gas Company, Ceda- 
Rapids, Ia., read a paper on “Mak- 
ing Gas Appliances Stay Sold.” He 
and others discussed ways and 
means by which purchasers could 
be kept satisfied with the opera- 
tion of their appliances. 


The adventures of the gas bill 
and the methods by which it i: 
fitted for its monthly journeys 
made the subject of an interesting 
paper called “The Story of the Gas 
Bill,” read by A. W. Schmitt of the 
Des Moines Gas Company. 


Mr. Schmitt described in detail 
the varied appeal the gas bill must 
make to all races and classes of 
people; and emphasized the care 
that should be taken in preparing 
this cosmopolite for his visits. 
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Public Service Rebuilding Four 
Gas Plants 


Hoboken, N. J.— Work on the 
improvement of four of the plants 
of the Public Service Gas Com- 
pany in Hudson County has begun, 
according to a statement made by 
the company, which says that the 
new work is being done to facili- 
tate the handling of the increased 
demands for gas in this district. 


The four plants to be improved 
are the West Side Works, Jersey 
City, the Consumers Works, the 
Forty-third street holder station 
in Bayonne, and the New Durham 
station. 


At the West Side Works there 
is being installed an additional ex- 
hauster with an approximate 
pumping capacity of 10,500,000 cu- 
bic feet per day. At the generator 
house the main generator will 
have a better blast control. On 
the Hackensack waterfront the 
company will have a permanent 
350-foot dock, between St. Paul’s 
avenue and the company’s front- 
age of 350 feet. This improve- 
ment will give the Public Service 
twenty feet of water at low tide, 
and in addition 13,000 feet of land 
will be reclaimed at this point. The 
improvement here also calls for 
the installation of eight new 
pumps. 


At the Consumers Works, five 
boilers will be replaced with 300- 
horsepower water-tube boilers. 


In Bayonne, at the Forty-third 
street holder station, the present 
25-horsepower boiler will be re- 
placed with a 30-horsepower boil- 
er. 


At the New Durham station 
there will be installed a new gas- 
driven compressor, to be used as a 
reserve for the motor-driven com- 
pressors now in use. 


Mr. Warnick was superintendent 
of the Omaha Gas Works from 1910 
to 1914, after which he became as- 
sistant to the general superintendent 
of the United Gas Improvement 
Company on his operating staff for 
six years. 


Mr. Warnick’s new title will be 
that of Engineer of Manufacture in 
charge of the construction and op- 
eration of a new water gas plant to 
be built during the summer at El 
Rama, Pa., to augment the supply of 
natural gas to the City of Pittsburgh 
during the coming winter. 





Old-Time Gas Man Dead 
Hudson, Mass.—William G. Law- 
rence, prominent merchant, and for 
five years manager of the Hudson 
Municipal Light and Power Depart- 
ment, died at his home, 55 Lincoln 
Street, following an illness of heart 
disease, aged 60 years. He was a 
native of Pembroke, Maine, and the 
greater part of his life, prior to com- 
ing to Hudson in 1890, was spent in 
and around Boston. He leaves his 
wife, before marriage Miss Mary E. 
Hall. He had memberships in Doric 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M.; Houghton 
Royal Arch Chapter, Trinity Com- 
mandery, K. T.; Hudson Lodge, I. 
O. O. F.; Magnolia Rebekah Lodge 

and Hudson Grange, P. of H. 





Massachusetts Gas 

Massachusetts Gas Companies re- 
port for the year ended December 
31, 1922, total income of $2,947,983, 
compared with $2,970,267 in 1921. 
The balance available for the com- 
mon stock last year was equal to 
$5.22 a share as compared with $5.11 
in the previous year. 





Gas Well Presents Problem to 
Buffalo 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The City of Buf- 
falo, which recently tried the experi- 
ment of drilling on some city prop- 
erty for gas with the result that a 
well was blown in during the win- 
ter, is having its own troubles in 
trying to make some practical use 
out of the natural gas well, now that 
it has one. 

H. R. Davis, general manager of 
the Dominion Natural Gas Company, 
was employed by the city to test the 
gas and report on the supply. He 
would not hazard an opinion as to 
how long the supply was likely to 
last. His report said that unusual 
care would need to be taken in han- 
dling this well since the pressure of 
the gas is so high and since the well 
is only 60 feet from one of the city 
hospital buildings. It was his 
thought that the well should be pro- 
tected by a strong fence or building. 

He advised connecting the well 
with the boiler plant of the City Hos- 
pital nearby as cheaply as could be 
done consistent with safety and in- 
stalling recording pressure gauges. 
It after three months the pressure 
and volume of the well show only a 
small decrease a regulating station 
should be installed with all appara- 
tus in duplicate and enclosed in a 
permanent building, in the opinion of 
the expert. 


The mayor of the city has an- 
nounced that he will ask the council 
to appropriate sufficient money for 
development at the municipal well, 
but there is said to be a division of 
opinion in the council, some of the 
councilmen holding that it is not 
within the province of the city to 
enter the gas business and that the 
well should be sold or leased to an 
existing gas company. 





Helping Devastated France 

The Doherty Men’s Fraternity, of 
Denver, Colorado, using the slogans, 
“Pride of Service. Pride of Work- 
manship,” have advertised the fact 
that they have united upon sending 
Miss Bessie H. Lowrie, formerly of 
the Denver office, but now head of 


‘the filing department of Henry L. 


Doherty Company, New York, to 
France, as its delegate of good will. 


Natural Gas for Tyler, Texas 

Bell and Arnold, of Shreveport, 
La., have asked the City of Tyler, 
Texas, for a franchise, permitting 
them to supply the Texas city with 
natural gas. The directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce discussed the 
matter with the city commission and, 
while it favors the gas supply, it also 
believes the city should buy and op- 
erate the plant. The matter is under 
advisement. 





Disposing of Natural Gas 


Something like 20,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas is available in 
Stephens County, Texas, every day. 
It has been decided that seven ab- 
sorption plants be built and the gas- 
oline extracted. The Gulf Company 
will build six, the Brazos Company 
one. 





Gas Franchise Asked 

Producers and Refiners Corpora- 
tion are considering an application to 
be presented, asking for a franchise 
to supply the Cities of Glenrock and 
Douglas, Wyoming, with natural gas. 
If granted the gas will also be used 
as fuel in the refineries at these 
points. 





Bring in New Gas Well 

Fancher & Company of Dunkirk 
have completed a gas well on the 
Smith farm in the town of Ark- 
wright, N. Y., with an estimated flow 
of more than 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas. The gas from the new well will 
be piped to Buffalo, where the prod- 
uct will be sold to the Iroquois Gas 
Company, it is expected. 
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Assistant to Director 


Rodney Q. Selby, of Des Moines, 
has taken up his duties as assist- 
ant director of the Iowa Commit- 
tee on Public Utility Information. 
He will devote a considerable part 
of his time to assisting in the 
preparation of advertising copy 
for the electric light, gas and elec- 
tric railway companies of Iowa. 

This has become an important 
part of the work of this commit- 
tee. It is constantly called on for 
good will advertising matter to be 
used by the member companies in 
their-respective fields. 

Mr. Selby comes to this commit- 
tee from the Des Moines Capital, 
with which publication he has been 
associated for a number of years. 
He is a graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity and has had many years’ 
experience in the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

He will assist also in the com- 
mittee’s educational work. 





Rawson Collier Joins D. W. Rob- 
inson Co. 


Announcement has been made 
that Rawson Collier will, on May 
Ist, join the organization of 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
engineers and constructors of New 
York. Mr. Collier resigns as gen- 
eral sales manager of the Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Company 
and affiliated companies with offi- 
ces at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Prior 
to his connection with the Centra’ 
Hudson Gas & Electric Co., Mr 
Collier was for five years a mem- 
ber of the firm of Collier & Brown 
consulting engineers, Atlanta, leav- 
ing this firm to become connected 
with the Georgia Railway & Elec- 
tric Company. Here his work cov- 
ered sixteen years, during which 
time he was connected with prac- 
tically every department in the 
company. At the time of leaving 
he was general sales manager of 
the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company. 

Mr. Collier is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, a member of the Sigma Ch’ 
Fraternity, and a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. For a member of years 
he has been prominently identified 
with the work of the National 
Electric Light Association, the 
American Gas Association and the 
Tiluminating Engineering Society. 


W. G. Lawrence Dead 

Hudson, Mass.—William Gilbert 
Lawrence, for several years man- 
ager of the Hudson Municipal 
Light and Power plant, died at his 
home, 55 Lincoln street, following 
an acute attack of heart disease, 
aged 60 years. Mr. Lawrence was 
a native of Pembroke, Me., but the 
greater part of his life was spent 
in and around Boston. He also 
was employed at various times 
with public utility corporations in 
Utah, California and Arizona. For 
the past three years he has been 
proprietor of a retail store in Hud- 
son. He had memberships in Doric 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M.; Houghton 
Royal Arch Chapter, Trinity Com- 
mandary, K. T.; Hudson Lodge, I 
O. O. F.; Magnolia Rebekah Lodge 
and the Hudson Grange. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary (Hall) 
Lawrence. 


Held Fourth Annual Ball 

Roxbury, Mass.—The fourth an- 
nual ball of the Gas Distribution 
Workers’ Union of Boston, was 
held in Hibernian Building, Rox- 
bury District. There was a prize 
step dancing in O’Connell Hall and 
in Jackson Hall a carbaret dansant 
was held. Judges of the step danc- 
ing contest were Michael Sullivan, 
John Hickey and John McLough- 
lin. Fred Knapp was chairman of 
the committee in charge and was 
floor marshal. Peter F. Higgins 
was assistant floor marshal; Daniel 
Donovan was floor director; Geo. 
MacGregor, assistant fioor director 
and James F. Hooley, chief aide. 
They were assisted by the follow- 
ing young women: Miss Ella J. 
Fitzgerald, Janet B. Hodgson. 
Helen F. McCarthy, Florence V. 
Oakes and Blanche Verinldi. 





Clyde Hayner and Bride Given 
Party 

Johnstown, N. Y.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde Hayner, newlyweds, were 
guests of honor at a banquet held 
recently by employees of the 
Johnstown office of the Fulton 
County Gas & Electric Company, 
where Mr. Hayner is employed. 
There were about thirty-two pres- 
ent, wives of the force also being 
guests of the occasion. 

The banquet was served in the 
office of the company by women 
employees. Following the dinner, 2 
number of games were played. Mr 
and Mrs. Hayner were presented 
with a library table. 


Charles Meserve, one of the old- 
er employees of the Johnstown of- 
fice in point of service, was also 
remembered by his co-workers in 
honor of his birthday. 


Elect New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of The Stacey Man- 
ufacturing Company, held in its 
main offices at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
April 9th, Mr. J. Frank Stacey was 
re-elected president and general 
manager; Mr. Thos. C. Ranshaw, 
vice-president, and Mr. Edw. 
J. Baechle, secretary and treasur- 
er, the latter succeeding Mr. Wm. 
F. Dunker, who is no longer con- 
nected with the company. Mr. 
Baechle has been connected with 
the company for the past 16 years, 
having had experience in every de- 
partment, his last office, before his 
new appointment, being that of 
plant manager. Mr. Geo. H. Cress- 
ler will continue to serve the com- 
pany as its general sales manager, 
and with the remainder of the or- 
ganization intact, the company is 
really in better position to render 
prompt and efficient service to the 
gas industry. 


Laying Main for Many Companies 

Late reports reaching this office 
would indicate that the main-lay- 
ing department of the U. G. L. 
Contracting Company, of Phila- 
delphia, is experiencing consider- 
able activity. According to these 
reports their distribution force is 
engaged in laying about fifteen 
thousand feet of street main in 
Syracuse, N. Y., about 8,000 feet 
of main in Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
general enlargement of mains in 
Sioux City, Iowa. The work at 
Fort Wayne will also include the 
installation of district governor 
stations. In addition to the above, 
they are making extensions to the 
high pressure distribution system 
in Reading, Pa., which will in- 
clude about four miles of 4-inch 
and five miles of 2-inch steel 
welded main. 


Welsbach St. Lamps Installed 


The following additional Wels- 
bach Street Lamps were installed 
in March, 1923: Boston, Mass.; 
Kenmore, N. Y.; Glen Ridge, N. J.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cleveland, O.; Woodmere, L. IL; 
Camden, N. J.; South Orange, N. 
J.; Chicago, Ill.; Baltimore, Md.- 
Memphis, Tenn. 





